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The GIST of IT— 


"THE Colorado miners have accepted Pres- 
ident Wilson’s peace plan without res- — 
ervation. ~The employers have asked and 


-been granted a hearing this week at the 


White House. Page 625. 
WHO cares a fig about the social moye- 
ment in war times? War is bitter fruit 
for those who have been patient in waiting 
for advance and must now bide their time 
through the reconstruction period. It 
should make a peace fanatic of the social 
worker, argues Dr. Holmes. Page 629. 


(CHURCH societies have passed resolu- 

tions and prayed for peace while, in 
the name of God, the nations of Europe 
have rushed to war, blessed by their priests. 
Individual religious convictions have been © 
shown to be inconsequential, writes Profes- — 
sor Taylor. Religious forces must learn to 
mobilize, to think in collectivist terms. Page 
630. 


WIVES of German soldiers have been | 

given their husbands’ jobs and wages 
as street car conductors. Special pension 
funds have been started, food prices regu- 
lated, business credits entrenched. Ger- 
many is systematically looking after its 
own in war times. Page 625. 


E-MPLOYES of the Kansas City Board 
of Public Welfare asked that their sal- 

aries be cut 25 per cent to help the board 

over a tight financial year. Page 626. 


CHILD labor statistics from the Census 

of 1910, just issued—special extra, 
four years late—show substantial gains. 
The total number of workers under sixteen 
years of age remains at almost two mil- 
lion, and there has been an increase in 
agricultural pursuits. But in non-agricul- 
tural pursuits, where the child labor move- 
ment has centered, there is an actual falling 
off of 129,000—three army corps. Page 628. 


"THE Boy Scouts are “doing a good turn 

daily” on 10,000 bill boards in the face 
of gods and men and anti-bill board re- 
formers. Page 627. 


POLYNESIAN and Japanese women and 

8,000 troops in garrison complicate the 
vice problem in Honolulu, recently surveyed 
under the auspices of a girls’ school. Page 
626, 


[.ABOR and capital were completely at 

loggerheads over collective bargaining 
at the second week’s hearings in San Fran- 
cisco of the Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion. Page 632. 


(CHICAGO and Cook county have gone 
ahead by leaps and bounds in their 
care for the tuberculous. Page 634. 


NEW YORK state has put a competent 

commisson at work on a thorough 
study of the relation of bovine to human 
tuberculosis. Page 635. 
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/\NOLORADO MINERS ACCEPT 
PRESIDENT’S TRUCE PLAN 


PRESIDENT WILson’s proposal of 
three-year truce in the Colorado coal 
elds was unreservedly accepted by offi- 
als of the United Mine Workers of 
merica on September 15. The accept- 
nce was ratified the next day by the 
olorado miners, but not without spirit- 
1 internal opposition. 

At a meeting of the Colorado miners 
1 insurgent element, led by J. E. 
lacdonald, a delegate, wanted to have 
ie plan submitted to the membership 
yr a referendum vote, but the motion 
as tabled. James Lord, president of 
le mining department of the American 
ederation of Labor, urged immediate 
id decisive action, declaring that this 
as “the greatest opportunity that had 
yer crossed the path of the working 
ass.” The peace terms were accepted 
y a vote of 83 to 8. 

In their letter notifying the President 
f their acceptance of his proposal, offi- 
als of the United Mine Workers said: 
“We are profoundly impressed with 
hat you say and fully conscious of the 
ict that in submitting this basis of set- 
ement you are actuated only by feelings 
Ppublic cogecrm, .. . |, 

“It is our judgment that employers and 
nployes through their chosen repre- 
ntatives ought to meet and settle their 
fferences by mutual agreement. A di- 
ct working agreement entered into in 
friendly spirit makes for abiding, per- 
anent industrial peace. . How- 
rer, we are mindful of the suffering 
1d waste which this strike has thus 
ir imposed and the additional sacrifice 
hich will be made if it continues.” 
Rejection of the President’s proposal 
‘ the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
as contained in a letter to the President 
ade public September 22. While de- 
aring itself in hearty accord with some 
the truce provisions, the company vig- 
‘ously objected to others, and stated 
at it was preparing a comprehensive 
an for peace. The reply of the other 
al companies was made separately, and 
id not been made public when Tue 
URVEY went to press. Representatives 
all the companies arranged to meet 
ith the President on September 23. 
Especial objection was made by the 
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Colorado Fuel and Iron Company to the 
re-employment of “all striking miners 
who have not been found guilty of vio- 
lation of the law,” on the ground that 
this might require taking back more 
men than are needed and that many 
strikers are still under indictment. — 

Commenting on the responsibility now 
resting upon the operators, the New 
York Evening Post says: 

“They must realize that the agree- 
ment proposed is so sincere an attempt 
at impartiality and justice that any re- 
calcitrancy on their part will earn them 
national censure,’ and quotes the 
Pueblo Chieftain as declaring that the 
President’s letter is “the first step of a 
determined move to bring about peace 
in Colorado, even though it has to be 
forced on the miner and the operator 
alike.” 

The New York Sun refers rather 
slightingly, however, to the peace plan 
as a “gentleman’s agreement,” to be en- 
forced by “the personal skill and power 
of the President of the United States, 
operating through an extra-legal device” 
which, while gratifying to philanthropic 
sentiment, is “opposed to every instinct 
of self-government.” 


, THE WIDOW 
From a photograph of the painting of the 
German artist, Hermann Groeber. 


ERMANY’S PROMPT MEAS- 
URES FOR WAR RELIEF 


ADVICES FROM Germany were not 
available to include in Professor Tay- 
lor’s article on Social Measures Prompt- 
ed by the War, published in THE Sur- 
vEY of September 12. Supplementing 
the information personally gleaned by 
him abroad, this note contains the first 
data received in this country since the 
war censorship was established, and 
gives specific intelligence regarding in- 
ternal conditions in Germany. 

The information was furnished to the 
Chicago Daily News by its staff corre- 
spondent in Berlin, Raymond E. Swing, 
whose diary notes covering the first 
week of the war are a most sympathetic 
interpretation of the attitude of the 
German government and the spirit of the 
German people. 

Under date of August 13 Mr. Swing 
writes: 


Berlin, except for the restlessness of 
its street crowds, has been the Berlin of 
its quietest day. There has been no con- 
fusion, no wild disorder since the few 
unruly days, no harrowing scenes of mis- 
ery and grief. This means that every 
detail was worked out in advance, 
every man in Germany knew where his 
place was, and what he should do there. 
For years great minds have been think- 
ing these things out. The plan worked. 


The military mobilization is not so 
astonishing as the financial and econ- 
omic mobilization. Germany is the only 
country in Europe which has not closed 
its bank, declared a moratorium and 
seen its economic life crumbled up like 
the ashes of a burned rag. The war 
had hardly started before the Reichstag 
voted, not only the war credit, but near- 
ly twenty laws which will make econ- 
omic existence and speedy and efficient 
relief in these next months possible. The 
shrewdest of them empowers the upper 
house to wipe out the stock exchange 
indebtedness of July, which sets the ex- 
change back where it was before the 
terrible panic occurred. 

The various city councils of greater 
3erlin acted in extraordinary session. 
Berlin voted a war credit of 6,000,000 
marks to be used to provide the city with 


food. Twenty-three commissioners were 
appointed to care for the soldiers 
families who might be in need. The 
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A particularly big item in this year’s 
report is the amount of relief tendered 
to homeless people owing to the unem- 
ployment situation. At the municipal 
quarry theré was an increase of 7,792 
“days’ work” furnished; 5,307 more 
night’s lodgings were given to outcasts, 
and 6,413 more free meals supplied. 

Another interesting feature of the re- 
port is the fact that there was an in- 
crease of 53 men in the daily average 
number of men at the municipal farms. 
L. A. Halbert, the general superintend- 
ent of the board, explains this by “the 
great influx of Industrial Workers of 
the World into the city to enforce a de- | 

WY va mand that. they be allowed to speak on’ 
y Yi K(/) no the streets without any limitation in re-_ 
yp AMY Ga} gard to overcrowding of the streets or 
U the character of their utterances. This 
YZ Kg, resulted in many arrests and the com- 
( - mitment of 83 adherents of this:organi- 
zation to the municipal farm to serve 
sentences of: various lengths.” 
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THE NON-COMBATANTS 


pension bill supplemented the govern- 
ment pension by duplicating the relief 
of nine marks in summer. Schoeneberg 
voted 1,000,000 marks for the same pur- 
pose. Charlottensburg and Wilmersdorf 
took the same step. The latter munici- 
pality voted 200,000 marks to pay the 
rent of soldiers’ families in need and 
300,000 marks for the relief of business 
embarrassed by the war. 


The food question was faced squarely 
in Berlin, where 10,000 tons of flour 
were purchased to supplement the 12,000 
tons in store when the war broke out. 
After the seventh day of mobilization 
the government put railway trains at the 
disposal of the various municipalities to 
bring food supplies to the cities. The 
military authorities at once fixed food 
prices to avoid extortion. Shops refus- 
ing to recognize these prices could be 
closed. In all business paper money had 
to be accepted at its face value. 


Response to the appeals for relief 
work and the Red Cross was immediate. 
The Kaiser founded a fund for the re- 
lief of families killed in the war by sub- 
scribing 100,000 marks himself. All the 
great names of Germany’s industrial 
corporations appeared in the subscrip- 
tion list. Many corporations continued 
the salaries of employes who have gone 
to war. The Berlin street car company 
employed women conductors, selecting the 
wives of soldiers who have been in their 
employ and paying them their husbands’ 
salaries. Everywhere women can be 
used they are called in to replace their 
husbands. Even the fire department 
is engaging women. 

It would be absurd to deny that the 
very life of Germany has changed to the 
roots in these times. The spirit is un- 
animous and deeply moving. German 
people are as great in war as in peace. 


UNICIPAL EMPLOYES ASK 
M FOR LOWER SALARIES 
THREE THOUSAND seven hun- 
dred and thirty-seven dollars were do- 
nated to the Kansas City Board of Public 
Welfare this year by employes of the 
board itself. In other words, when it 
was learned that the municipal appro- 
priation of $134,460.77 would not be suf- 
ficient to finance the undertakings of the 
board, the employes brought forward a 
petition for a general reduction of 
25 per cent in all salaries during the 
last two and a half months of the year. 

The pioneer effort in America to con- 
solidate various city departments under 
one head, the board is a prison associa- 
tion, a people’s institute, a labor ex- 
change, a factory inspection bureau and 
many other bureaus rolled into one. Its 
work, which was described at length in 
THE Survey for January 24, 1914, has 
grown steadily in volume, and constant- 
ly spreads into new channels. 

The recent report of the board for 
1914, for example, shows an increase of 
1,304 cases handled by the Legal Aid 
Bureau over those handled last year; an 
increase of 532 jobs secured by the Em- 
ployment Bureau; an increase of 207 
cases treated by the Social Service De- 
partment; an increase of 402 dances in- 
spected by the Recreation Department; 
122 more lectures held for social work- 
ers; 131 more social center meetings 
promoted, and an increased aggregate 
attendance at these meetings of 10,315 
people. In the Parole Department an 
increase of $5,225.13 was collected from 
delinquent husbands in  non-support 
cases. 


vision of skating rinks were added this 
year as new activities under the board. 
The only lines of work showing de- 
creased results were housing and fac- 
tory inspection which were sacrificed to 
provide for the absolutely unavoidable 
rise in other costs, especially that of 
maintaining prisoners. In order to take 
care of this increased work the city ad- 
ministration found it necessary to ap- 
propriate $4,460.77 in addition to the 
regular budget of $130,000. This, to- 
gether with the $3,737 donated by the 
employes, the value of $1,589 given in 
services by the street department, and 
improved efficiency and economy have 
enabled the board to carry out its plan 
of work, 


CHOLARSHIP FUNDS AND COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION 


SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS, which pro-— 
vide weekly allowances to the families 
of school children whose incomes have 
been cut off by death, illness or other 
mishap affecting the breadwinner, are 
familiar in several states. They have 
been- devised as an essential link be- 
tween compulsory education laws and 
laws prohibiting child labor. Now comes 
a noteworthy suggestion as to a source 
of these funds from the Rev. Allan 
Pressley Wilson, of Baltimore. 


Mr. Wilson suggests that these schol- 
arships be established in each school and 
that the funds be maintained through 
fines levied upon employers who violate 
the child labor law. For offenses of 
this nature he would impose heavy fines, 
second and third offenders paying pro- 
portionally larger amounts. 

The administering of the funds Mr. 
Wilson would put into the hands of the 
juvenile court. One or more truant of- 
ficers, he suggests, might be detailed 
to look after such cases, or a special 
officer provided for them. 
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IS THIS A BLOT ON THE LANDSCAPE? 
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The Boy Scouts of America believe that the benefits of bill board advertising outweigh its defects 


HE BOY SCOUTS AND THE 
BILL BOARDS 


Civic ORGANIZATIONS which con- 
end that bill boards are a blot on the 
andscape, a nuisance to be tolerated, if 
it all, only under the strictest regulation, 
ire faced with a growing use of them 
yy social organizations. It will be re- 
nembered that officers of the Pitts- 
yurgh Civic Club protested against such 
ise in THE Survey for March 21. 

Since that time the Boy Scouts of 
America have gone into bill board ad- 
rertising on a greater scale than any so- 
ial agency has hitherto ventured. 
Some ten or twelve thousand copies of 
he poster reproduced in miniature on 
his page are being spread over the 
Jnited States, 


The expense of designing the picture, 
naking the plates and all the costs in- 
yolved have been met by the Posters 
Advertising Association—an outlay of 
ibout $10,000, as a part of the associa- 
ion’s recent policy to give its unoccu- 
vied space to religious and social sub- 
ects rather than to leave it blank or to 
-arry over commercial posters whose 
erms have expired. 


The case against the bill board has 
een frequently and forcibly put and 
las Won many converts. The case for 
he use of bill boards in propaganda is 
hus put by James E. West, chief execu- 
ive of the Boy Scouts of America: 


“It was my privilege to meet with the 
Posters’ Advertising Association at their 
innual convention this summer and to 
1ave the advantage of analyzing their 
ittitude toward the so-called ‘bill board 
juisance,’ as well as other matters per- 
aining to the interest of their organi- 
ration. From the character of the 
yapers read and discussions following 
ame, and the definite action taken, I am 
onvinced that perhaps the chairman of 


the bill board committee of the Civic 
Club of Pittsburgh as well as others in- 
terested in the campaign against the so- 
called ‘bill board nuisance’ would find 
it profitable to familiarize themselves 
with the aims and objects of the Pos- 
ters’ Advertising Association. 

“Certainly no one can argue that the 
benefits to the public by bill board ad- 
vertising should be eliminated, but I 
think all will agree that a sane campaign 
in the interests of efficient bill board 
posting is desirable. This is exactly what 
the Posters’ Advertising Association is 
seeking todo. Permit me to suggest that 
others interested in this problem con- 
sider the advantages of making headway 
with those particularly concerned rather 
than with a useless campaign of criti- 
cism and destruction.” 

Those who are working in the cam- 
paign against bill board advertising see 
in this free allotment of space to reli- 
gious and social bodies. an adroit move 
on the part of the bill posters to gain 
popular favor. It is a counter attack, 
they argue, that will doubtless delay bill 
board regulation materially. 


ONOLULU’S COMPLICATED 
VICE PROBLEM 


UNDER THE AUSPICES of the 
board of trustees of the Kaiulani Home 
for Girls, a committee of nine men and 
three women, aided by a trained inves- 
tigator from New York, has spent the 
better part of a year looking into the so- 
cial evil in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Iwilei, Honolulu’s “red light district,” 
is suffered to exist by the police contrary 
to law, says the committee in its report. 
But “by far the larger part of commer- 
cialized vice and the extensive clandes- 
tine prostitution known to exist . . . is 
carried on outside of Iwilei.” 

Owing to the open-air conditions and 
the presence of many races with their 
peculiar habits, it was found impossible 


to ascertain the number of women en- 
gaged in prostitution, but “it is apparent 
that the evil is very widespread, that so- 
cial vice in Honolulu is most insidious 
and that its virus affects family life 
more extensively than one who has not 
given the subject careful study would 
suspect.” 

The report assures us that venereal 
disease ‘“‘causes here as elsewhere one- 
third of all the blindness, more than one- 
half the sterility and 60 to 75 per cent 


of the gynecological operations per- 
formed upon chaste married women. 
Gonorrhoea is more prevalent here 


among children under ten than in any 
place known to the co-operating physi- 
cians on our committee.” 

The committee found that the extent 
of the social evil is due partly to the 
moral codes of the native Polynesians 
and the Japanese (Japanese women 
over fifteen outnumber the natives two 
to one) and partly to the presence of 
8,000 men of our army and navy. 

Insisting upon a scientific policy of 
combatting the evil, the committee says 
that the campaign against it “must be: 
many sided, it must plan for a persist- 
ent prosecution to cover many decades 
if not centuries. It must be inherently 
just and sane, and must advance step 
by step towards its culmination.” 

The first move must be the abandon- 
ment of the prostitute quarter; the next 
a “red light injunction law.” 

Other laws restraining landlords, hus- 
bands and parents are advocated, and 
finally comes a list of “prophylactic so- 


’ 


cial measures” designed to check the 
evil. Among these are minimum wage 


and model child labor laws, the wider 
use of school plants, a municipal theater, 
a vocational boarding school, home and 
school education in sex hygiene and 
more adequate public playgrounds. 


Child Labor as a Third Reader Puts It- 
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A PLUCKY BOY 


A little boy came into a store and marched 
straight up to the counter. 

‘‘Well, my little man,” said the merchant, 
“ what will you have to-day?” 

‘Oh, please, sir, may I do some work for 
you?” 

The merchant looked down on Robert's 
appealing face, and into his bright blue eyes. 
He was not accustomed to talk with boys, and 
Robert was not seven years old yet, and was 
small for a boy of that age. 

“You want to do some work for me, do 
you?’ asked the merchant, kindly. ‘I like 
boys tnat want to work; but what kind of 
work can you do, my little man? Why, you 
are not tall enough to look over the counter.” 

“JT am growing, please, sir, growing very 
fast; there, see if I can not look over the 


counter!” said the boy, standing on his 
toes. 

The merchant tried to look over the counter 
at the boy’s feet. He could not see the little 
toes. Then he went round the counter, and 
came to where the boy was standing. 

“J will get nearer to you,” said he, gravely, 


«that I may see how you look and how large 
you are.” And he looked at Robert for a long 
time. 

‘‘[ am older than I look, sir,” said the little 
fellow. ‘Folks say I am very small for a boy 
of my age.” 

“How old are you?” asked the merchant. 
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1910—BY E. N. CLOPPER, naTIoNAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


sx CHILD WORKER IN THE CENSUS REPORT OF 


THE DECREASE in the number of 
children from ten to fifteen years old 
engaged in non-agricultural pursuits 
is one fact in the report of the Bu- 
reau of the Census on occupation 
statistics for 1910, just issued, which is 
cause for rejoicing. The total number 
of children so employed was 558,971, 
and the decrease from the figures of 1900 
was 129,236. After a long and unneces- 
sary delay, due to Congressional econo- 
my, official facts about the human eie- 
ment in industry, not as to conditions as 
they are now, however, but as they were 
more than four years ago, have been 
made public. 

The report is concerned only with the 
occupations of persons ten years of age 
and over. Information about the em- 
ployment of children under ten years 
was gathered by the enumerators and 
may be made available later. It is cus- 
tomary in the United States to class as 
child laborers all children under sixteen 
years of age who are at work, but the 
census reports only those from ten to 
fifteen years inclusive. Of these it 
states there were 1,990,225 in all occu- 
pations. Those from ten to thirteen 
years of age numbered 895,976. 

Of the nearly two million children 
from ten to fifteen years of age, 1,425,- 
362 were reported as engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits; nearly all of these 
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were returned as laborers on farms and 
in dairies, gardens, greenhouses, nurser- 
ies and orchards. This is an increase 
of nearly 35 per cent over the corre- 
sponding figures for 1900, which the 
bureau believes was due to the differ- 
ence in the basis of enumeration in the 
two censuses, rather than to any actual 
increase in the number at work, because 
the instructions to enumerators in 1910 
as to noting occupations were much more 
explicit than formerly. 

Because of the necessary limitations 
of census taking, these figures do not 
represent conditions even for the year 
1910, but simply for the brief period in 
the month of April of that year when 
the information was gathered. Conse- 
quently the report contains some statis- 
tics that are clearly absurd when con- 
sidered as representing general condi- 
tions. For example, only 49 children 
from ten to thirteen years of age are re- 
ported as employed in all the fruit and 
vegetable canneries of the entire country 
because very few such establishments 
are in operation in April, and this is all 
the more misleading in view of the 
specific authorization to employ such 
children granted to this industry by sev- 
eral states. Again, only 18 children from 
ten to fifteen years are returned as work- 
ing in cranberry bogs because April is 
too early for cranberry gathering. 


Among the surprising statements made 
is one to the effect that 355 little boys 
from ten to thirteen years of age were 
at work as laborers on steam railroads! 
And more than 2,000 from fourteen te 
fifteen years old were similarly em 
ployed! Several youngsters were e 
trusted with considerable responsibili 
in connection with the postal service, f 
the report states that there were at t 
time eight postmasters, fourteen or fif- 
teen years old, nineteen mail carriers 
under fourteen, and three railway mail 
clerks under sixteen! Twenty-one’ boy 
and girls of the ripe age of ten to thir 
teen years are reported as school teach- 
ers! The federal government is charged 
with having had nineteen boys undef 
fourteen years in its employ as messen- 
gers, many of whom were probabl 
serving as pages in the United Stat 
Senate, for that august body has r 
served to itself the right to employ these 
little boys under the child labor law of 
the District of Columbia. This law has 
a fourteen-year age limit, with a specifie 
exemption for the United States Senate. 

The bureau reports that as yet na 
statistics have been prepared on the oc 
cupations of children under ten years 
of age. These figures would be of in- 
tense interest, for such information has 
hitherto never been even collected. It 
is disturbing to think of little boys and 
girls, not yet ten years old, working fot 
wages, yet this is actually held up to 
the children of the country, by one pow- 
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“Tam almost seven,” said Robert. « My 
mother has nobody but me, and this morning 
I saw her crying because she could not find 
five cents in her pocketbook. 

“She thinks the boy who took the ashes 
stole it—and—I—have— not—had—any— 
breakfast, sir.” 

The merchant looked kindly at the boy. «1 
can help you to a breakfast, my little man,” 
said he, feeling in his pocket. “There, will 
that quarter do?” The boy shook his head. 

“Mother wouldn’t let me beg, sir,’ was the 
answer. 

“Where is your father?” asked the merchant. 

“ We never heard of him, sir, after he went 
away. He was lost on the City of Boston.” 

“Ah! that is bad. But you are a plucky 
fellow if you are small. Let me see,” and he 
looked straight down into the boy’s eyes, 
which were looking straight into his. 

.“ Saunders,” said he to a clerk, “is that 
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“ Ah, I am: sorry to hear that. 
is a boy that can take his place.” 

Mr. Saunders looked up slowly, — he put his 
pen behind his ear, — then he glanced at both 
Robert and the merchant. 

“Oh, I understand,” said the merchant ; 
“yes, he is small, very small indeed, but I 
like him. What did the other boy get?” 

‘Three dollars a.week, sir,’”’ said the clerk. 

‘Punt this boy down at four,” said the mer- 
chant. . 

“There, my lad, give Mr. Saunders your 
name and run home. Tell your mother that 
you have a place at four dollars a week. 
Here’s a dollar in advance; I’ll take it out of 
your first week’s wages.” 

‘* Work, sir — work all the time?” 

“Yes, as long as you deserve it, my man.” 

If ever broken stairs trembled under the 
weight of a small boy, those in Robert’s poor 
home did so that morning. 


Well, here 


cash boy still sick?” 


answer in a low tone. 
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erful interest at least, as an example 
worthy of emulation. The American 
Book Company publishes the New Mc- 
Guffey Third Reader which is widely 
used in American schools, and which 
contains a story entitled A Plucky Boy. 
This interesting lad, so the story runs, 
was only six years old and small for 
his age, yet he wanted to help his wid- 
owed mother and accordingly obtained 
permanent employment in a dry-goods 
store as a cash-boy at $4 a week. 


“He is dead, sir; died last night,” was the 


“T’ve got it, mother. 
Four dollars a week ! 


I’m a cash boy! 
And here’s a dollar for 


breakfast; and don’t you ever cry again.” 


Several years ago one of the secre- 
taries of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee protested to an officer of the 
American Book Company about the use 
of this story in a school book, and called 
attention to the modern attitude as ex- 
pressed in child labor laws and provi- 
sions for both public and private relief. 
The officer replied that the lesson im- 
parted by the story was valuable and so 
the sale of the book with this archaic 
and un-American tale continues. 


AR AND THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT—BY JOHN 
HAYNES HOLMES, cuurcu oF THE MESSIAH, NEW YORK CITY 


In THE sToRM and stress of the 
stupendous conflict now raging in Eu- 
rope, it is inevitable that our attention 
should be absorbed by the more obvious 
horrors of the situation. Captured cities, 
burning harvest fields, desolate homes, 
bleeding men, weeping women and chil- 
dren—these are the things which are 
holding our interest to the exclusion of 
everything else. Yet there must be 
quiet moments, now and then, when we 
see more clearly and think more deeply 
than is possible in the hours of reading 
newspapers and watching bulletin 
boards. . 

Then it is that we begin to understand 
that there is a calamity in this warfare 
which is more permanently terrible than 
any of the surface incidents of the strug- 
gle. I refer to the awful fact that sud- 
_ denly, as in the wink of an eye, three 


sy 


hundred years of progress is cast into 
the melting-pot. Civilization is all at 
once gone, and barbarism come. And 
the one gone and the other come not 
for today merely, nor yet for the actual 
period of the armed conflict, but for 
years and perhaps generations thereaf- 
ter. 

As Harold Begbie put it recently, 
“Already now civilization stops—stops 
dead. Religion, philosophy, lit- 
erature, painting, and, chief of all per- 
haps, science, with its torch at the head 
of our human hosts, are suddenly flung 
backward; they become of no moment. 
Who wants to know about Immanence? 
Who cares to hear what Bergson and 
Eucken think? Who bothers about 
books and pictures? Who is ready to 
endow a laboratory or listen to the 
chemist and the biologist?” And who, 
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we may add here, cares a fig about the 
social movement? 
It was only a few months ago that I 


heard Walter Rauschenbusch, in the 
course of a speech at a public dinner, 
give urgent warning on this very point. 
He was trying to impress upon his 
hearers the obligation of unremitting 
endeavor in the prosecution of the great 
movements for political and industrial 
reform—the peril of undue patience in 
“biding our time”’—the need of haste, as 
he put it. “At any moment,” he said, 
among other things, “a great war may 
break upon us, and the social movement, 
as we know it today, will be dead for a 
generation, if not a century.” And lo! 
with a suddenness and upon a scale 
which Professor Rauschenbusch could 
not have conceived even in darkest mo- 
ments of foreboding, the war is here, 
and the social movement, along with 
art, literature, philosophy and religion, 
is indeed dead! 

For who is talking in England today 
about national insurance, woman suf- 
frage, or the breaking of the land mo- 
nopoly? Who is interested in the enact- 
ment of the plural voting bill? What 
chance has Lloyd-George of living to 
complete his program of social legisla- 
tion? Where is the campaign for fran- 
chise reform in Germany? Who cares 
about co-operation in Belgium, or syn- 
dicalism in France, or socialism any- 
where? Is there an international labor 
movement any longer; and if there can 
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be said to be such a movement, what 
does it amount to? 

Nor is it only in the countries im- 
mediately concerned in this awful strug- 
gle that the social movement has van- 
ished. We are three thousand miles 
away from the smoke and flame of com- 
bat, and have not a single regiment or 
battleship involved. And yet—who in 
these United States is thinking at this 
moment of recreation centers, improved 
housing, or the minimum wage? Who 
is going to fight the battle for widows’ 
pensions, push the campaign against 
child labor, or study exhaustively the 
problem of unemployment? Where is 
the strike in Colorado and the Industrial 
Relations Commission? What hope 
have the tuberculosis workers of selling 
their red seals this coming Christmas? 
What are the suffragists going to do to 
stir a ripple of interest in their cause? 
Tue Survey itself, to me the most fas- 
cinating magazine now being published, 
is at this moment about as thrilling as 
last year’s almanac; and I venture to 
prophesy that its columns will have only 
a little better chance of attracting pub- 
lic attention during the next twelve- 
month than my pulpit. : 

Nor can we hope for any revival of 
the social movement with the conclusion 
of the war. If, as now seems probable, 
the nations fight to the point of exhaus- 
tion, the question facing the world at 
the conclusion of peace will not be that 
of social progress at all, but simply and 
solely that of social survival! For days 
and weeks after the flood went through 
Dayton, the question before the com- 
munity was exclusively that of feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, nursing 
the wounded, and cleaning the streets 
of mud, debris and wreckage. Only 
with the rebuilding of offices and homes, 
and the restoration of normal conditions 
of life, did the people give even a pass- 
ing thought to issues of municipal re- 
form and social betterment. 

So with the civilized world, when 
“the grievousness of war” has at last 
swept by! With commerce disorgan- 
ized, industry demoralized, wealth de- 
stroyed, fields wasted and cities razed, 
thousands of men slain and _ greater 
thousands wounded and crippled, multi- 
tudes everywhere perishing of starva- 
tion and wretchedness—the urgent prob- 
lem for the moment will be that of keep- 
ing the world going; and for years to 
come that of rebuilding the shattered 
mechanism of civilization, creating new 
stores of wealth, breeding a new race of 
men—in a word, of recovering “by pain- 
ful steps and slow” the ground gained 
by centuries of struggle and sacrifice, 
and lost, alas! in one black night of 
madness. Not for generations will the 
world’s life again be normal, and men 
be free to think not merely of living, 
but of better living! 

The situation is terrible! And yet, 
may it not be that this calamity, like 
every calamity, will work at last to final 


and universal good? Can we not say 
today what Lincoln said in 1865, “The 
Almighty has his own purposes”? Too 
long have we left unsilenced and unre- 
buked the apologists for blood and iron. 
Too long have we regarded war as a 
passing incident and mayhap a partial 
good. But, now, if we do not hate this 
“sum of all villanies” with a perfect hat- 
red, and highly resolve that the dead now 
rotting on the plains of Europe “shall 
not have died in vain,’ we are not even 
human! 

From this moment on, every lover of 
civilization and servant of human kind 
—the social worker first among them all 
—must be a peace fanatic. He must 
seek for nothing before this, care for 
nothing above this, strive for every- 
thing through this. He must fight war 
as Cato fought Carthage, as Voltaire 
fought L’enfame, as Garrison fought 
slavery. 

Nor must he be content to urge this 


fight in the dilettante, academic, pink- 
tea, high-brow way too much practiced 
hitherto by the organized peace move- 
ment. He must join forces, without 
apology or reserve with Labor, and 
strike straight and sure not so much at 
war, as at the things which make war— 
first, militarism; second, political auto- 
cracy; and third, commercialism. The 
axe must be laid at the roots of the tree 
—which are armaments, dynasties, and 
exploitation. 

And when, years hence, the works of 
civilization are restored and the voice 
of the social worker is again heard in 
the land, may it not be that he will see 
a changed world, wherein his task is 
easy? May it not be that he will look 
in vain for battleships and thrones and 
selfish business? And when he consults 
the history books, to discover when and 
how these things were wrought, may it 
not be that he will find himself reading 
of the War of the Nations in 1914? 


—BY GRAHAM TAYLOR 


| esa OF RELIGION UNDER THE SHADOW OF WAR 


IN EVERY LAND upon which the 
shadow of war has fallen real religion 
is in eclipse. Once again Christendom is 
anti-Christian. 

The London Nation with fearless 
frankness acknowledges that “In the 
second great home of Christendom, the 
words of Jesus, spoken to redeem man- 
kind from just such a desolating crime 
as this, are as if they had never been 
said.” 

On the eve of the conflict the London 
Times editorially lamented that “for a 
moment at least, the religious reading 
of life seems to lack even the substance 
of a dream,” while “most Christian 
potentates are gathering their forces 
throughout Europe to the shock of bat- 
tle, and the Far East and the Far West 
are left, in their seclusion, to gaze upon 
the awful spectacle of a world in arms.” 

To be sure the warring emperors 
claim God to be on their side, in terms 
that would seem even more _ blasphe- 
mous if they were not so indicative of 
a medieval, if not pre-Christian, point 
of view and state of mind. What could 
more truly reveal this attitude than the 
Kaiser’s call to arms? “Therefore to 
arms! We shall resist to the last breath 
of man and horse. Forward with God, 
who will be with us as he was with our 
ancestors. We may by the help of God 
so use our swords that when all is ended 
we can replace them in their scabbards 
with honor. And now I recommend you 
all to God. Go to church, kneel before 
him and pray that he may sustain our 
brave army.” 

What more naive tribute to a tribal 
God was ever paid by the chief of a 


' primitive clan than by the Kaiser’s tele- 


gram to the crown princess: “I re- 
joice with thee over the first victory of 
Wilhelm. God has been on his side and 
has most brilliantly supported him. To 


him be thanks and honor.” 

The old emperor Francis Joseph, more 
feebly but no less certainly, re-echoes 
the claim of “God on our side.” 

True again, the churches of the war- 
ring nations did not fail to give some 
expression to their prayerful plea and 
hope for peace. Pope Pius X died with 
a prayer for peace upon his bating 
breath. His successor laments that “the 
war had aroused faithful against faith- 
ful, priest against priest, while the 
bishops of each country offered prayers 
each for the success of his own nation, 
yet victory for one side meant slaughter 
to the other, the destruction of children 
equally dear to the Holy Father’s heart.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury au- 
thorized and issued a form of public 
intercession, promising others as needed 
in due course, and appointing days of 
intercession. The state church build- 
ings in all the lands at war, and other 
temples of the Prince of Peace also are 
thronged by departing troops and by the 
multitudes left behind in terrible sus- 
pense. 

“Through all the world men and wo- 
men” are described by the London Times 
as “invoking the aid of the God of Bat- 
tle; priests and peoples of every nation 
are crying to their God that he is the 
Lord of Hosts, and that they alone are 
his chosen people; and today in every 
temple throughout Christendom, prayer 
goes up that the Prince of Peace may in- 
cline the scales of war.” For the first 
time prayer for Christians is authorized 
in the Mohammedan mosques, and for 
the success of German arms, while in 
Dresden such prayer is prohibited at the 
English service which is held under po- 
lice permit and censorship. But we 
query with the Times, “Where, in this 
return to chaos, are we to discern the 
workings of any ‘power making for 
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righteousness’ ” ? 

Some Protestant church bodies, in- 
deed, continued to protest against war 
and the spread of it, to the end of those 
fateful days during which the rulers of 
nation after nation kept on declaring war 
against each other. The men of these 
church fellowships were urged by their 
National Brotherhood Council and Adult 
School Union “at once to speak out 
strongly on the terrible outrage to hu- 
manity and the menacing challenge to 
Christianity involved in a European 
war, which tramples on Christianity in 
the heart of Christendom and betrays 
the name of Christ and the cause of 
human fellowship before the whole 
_ world.” 

The National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches as late as August 5, upon 
the outbreak of war, which was referred 
to as “a crime and horror,” issued a 
call for daily united prayer for peace, 
and called upon the churches “steadily 
to foster those more generous and hu- 
mane sentiments which war so ruthless- 
ly destroys, and to inculcate the duties 
of self-restraint and mutual considera- 
tion.” 

On their return from the first Inter- 
national Conference of the Churches in 
the Interests of Universal Peace at Con- 
stance, the English representatives for- 
mally expressed themselves as “dis- 
mayed beyond measure at the thought 
that England may be involved in the 
cataclysm of the present conflict,” and 
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“for the sake of the land we love and 
our brethren of other lands, in the name 
of the God of our common worship, we 
appeal to our fellow countrymen not to 
despair, even at this hour, of discover- 
ing a just and peaceful solution.” These 
men also represented the Anglo-Ger- 
man Friendship Committee, which, in 
both its German and British councils, in- 


.cluded the most influential clerical and 


lay leaders of all the churches in both 
lands. 

All this sounds, as an American re- 
marked, “like passing resolutions on the 
the conservation of natural resources on 
the edge of a prairie fire.’ It surely 
humbles those within the churches, who 
have been wont to overestimate the in- 
fluence of religion as ministered by 
them, now to realize how little influence 
the churches really had in averting or 
withstanding this overthrow of their 
highest ideals and sternest standards. 
Were they any more influential than the 
brave Socialists in their anti-war mani- 
festos? It discovers the weakness 
of the hope and the greatness of the 
need of “evangelizing the world in a 
single generation” to find how little of 
the world has been really evangelized. 
It discloses how futile has been the sum- 
mons and dependence upon “the church” 
to stand out apart from and against the 
national and economic system of our 
times, as though its members were con- 
sciously and organically apart from the 
life and spirit of their age, or were not 


involved in the errors and sins of their 
generation. 

And yet never in the history of the 
church or the world have the sanity and 
stability of Jesus’ attitude against war 
and for peace, against self-seeking and 
for human brotherhood, been more com- 
pletely demonstrated than by the logic 
of events, ground out between the dip- 
lomatic premises and the terrible con- 
clusions of this war. 

If the churches are taught anything 
thereby, it is to realize how inconse- 
quential exclusively individual religious 
convictions have proved to be; it is to 
learn “to think in collectivist terms,” as 
the British nation is said to have sud- 
denly and instinctively begun to think; 
it is to feel the necessity and acquire 
the art of mobilizing religious forces 
and resources, as rapidly and effectively 
in the interests of peace and progress 
as the war lords have succeeded in 
mobilizing their military and naval re- 
serves for the destruction of civilization. 

Behind their awful shadows which for 
the moment have eclipsed the very sun 
of righteousness, its light still shines 
serenely and omnipotent, and in that sun 
there is still to be discerned the form, 
not of any victorious nation, but the 
form “like unto the Son of Man,” the 
Prince of Peace. The Hebrew seer fore- 
saw that such as he should be “for 
an ensign to the people,” “the Desire 
of all Nations,” “unto whom the gath- 
ering of the peoples shall be.” 


THE CRY 


OD of the nameless thousand, 
Hopeless and sick of soul, 
Crushed in a horror worse than death, 
Ruined and wronged till their last drawn breath, 
Just God, is this the whole? 


Thou Who art Love and Power, 
Purity’s self Who art, 

Lo, where Thine image lies defiled, 
That Thou didst fashion as Thy child, 
Out of Thy mighty heart! 


Thou Who art very Father, 

To Thy created race, 

Deep in those anguished haunts of hell, 
Where shame itself is too pure to dwell, 


Hast Thou a dwelling-place? 


THE ANSWER 


HERESO the cry is bitter, 
Whereso the need is sore, 
Thou who wouldst find Me, follow Me, 
Travail and toil I offer thee, 
Yet with My freedom to be free, 


Now, and forever more. 


Thou who wouldst find Me, follow, 

Into the gates of sin; 

Stretch out thy hand, though all seem lost, 
Pour out thy love, nor count the cost, 

Lo, I am there, within! 


INDUSTRY 


SHOP CITY—By JOHN A. FITCH 


[sn WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR IN A CLOSED-. 


THE SECOND WEEK of the hear- 
ings in San Francisco before the United 
States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions found representatives of organ- 
ized labor in that closed-shop city tak- 
ing the stand to defend their movement 
against the furious attacks of the em- 
ployers who had appeared as witnesses. 
Nowhere in any of the commission 
hearings have the tactics of the unions 
been so vigorously and at the same time 
so specifically scored as in the week of 
August 31. 

The week began with something of a 
flutter of excitement, for the first wit- 
ness was James H. Hough, president of 
the First National Bank at Stockton, 
who had figured prominently in the tes- 
timony of the preceding week. Hough 
denied having forced Eaves, the laun- 
dryman, to join the Merchants, Manu- 
facturers and Employers’ Association 
of Stockton by exerting. financial pres- 
sure. He was not asked, however, 
whether he had sent a message to the 
editor of the Stockton Record, threat- 
ening him with loss of advertising if 
he did not change the policy of the 
paper, as had been charged by F. L. 
Kincaid; and he left the stand after a 
very brief examination, without having 
volunteered any information on _ that 
subject. 

The first general subject of the week’s 
inquiry was labor conditions in con- 
struction camps. The first witness was 
W. S. Wollner, from the office of the 
chief engineer of the Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad. He expressed him- 
self as believing that conditions in con- 
struction camps ought to be made as 
satisfactory as possible, but he was op- 
posed to the activities of the California 
Commission on Immigration and Hous- 
ing, which has been trying to improve 
sanitary conditions in the camps. He 
declared that the men would not use 
baths if they were established, but if 
they were used they would be potent fac- 
tors in the spread of disease. He also 
objected to efforts of the commission to 
establish a minimum of 500 cubic feet 
of air space for each individual in 
sleeping quarters. “Men don’t want air 
in sleeping quarters,” he said, “they 
get all they need in the day time work- 
ing out of doors.” 

Wollner then went in some detail in- 
to the subject of the cost of living. “So 
far as I know,” he said, “the minimum 
wage on railroad contract work is $2 
per day, and the maximum board charge 
is 75 cents, which would leave the la- 
borer $1.25 clear from which, if he did 
not use liquor, he would merely have to 
buy his clothes and tobacco. I should 
say that the average cost of the construc- 
tion laborer living in a city during a 
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The fourteenth of a series of inter- 
pretations of the hearings before 
the Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission by a staff represent- 
ative of The Survey. 


period of unemployment does not ex- 
ceed. 35,,0r 40 cents alday . 2) 2) so 
that for each day he was employed, he 
would be able to support himself dur- 
ing four or five days of unemployment. 
irae A man can obtain lodging in 
San Francisco for 10 cents a night, and 
I would like to say here that one of 
my grievances against the Immigration 
Commission is that they are making us, 
or trying to make us, furnish better 
living quarters to men in construction 
camps than they use of their own volition 
when they come to the city.” 

Wollner told of a scheme which he 
has worked out of keeping labor con- 
stantly employed on railroad work. He 
proposes a central employment bureau, 
which would, of course, be acquainted 
with the needs of the entire system. 
It could move gangs of laborers from 
point to point as needed. The present 
custom, according to his statement, in- 
volves laying men off on one section of 
a railroad because the job is completed, 
when at the very time on another sec- 
tion laborers are badly needed and hard 
to get. 

F. M. Andreani, in charge of the im- 
migration office and legal bureau of the 
Italian consulate general in San Fran- 
cisco, took sharp issues with Wollner 
on the subject of sanitation in construc- 
tion camps. He insisted that men did 
use the better facilities if offered, and 
that it did make better men of them. 
He cited a camp in Alaska, which he 
had recently visited, where baths and a 
swimming pool were furnished, and 
reading rooms provided with books and 
papers; all of these privileges were re- 
spected and enjoyed by the men. 

Andreani said that one of the most 
objectionable features in the construc- 
tion camps in California was the absence 
of adequate hospital facilities. Even 


though the men are charged $1 a month 
for such services, there are some com- 
panies which provide no medical ser- 
vice whatever. He told of a man who 
had his arm torn off at the shoulder, 
who had to be carried forty-four miles 
to a doctor. He spoke of another who 
had a fractured spine, who was taken 
thirty’ miles’ through the woods to the 
railroad, and then on a train to a San 
Francisco hospital. The man died after 
a few months in the hospital. 

Another man, working in a camp 
where every man had to construct his 
own bunk, fractured his leg before he 
had time to build one for himself. He 
was left lying on a blanket on the floor 
for nine hours before being taken to a 
field hospital. On account of improper 
attention at the hospital, the man was 
said to have been crippled for life. 

Andreani stated that some of the con- 
struction companies are making money 
out of hospital fees, which continue to 
“be levied in spite of the fact that the 
California compensation law requires that 
the employer shall pay all medical ex- 
penses for the first ninety days after 
the occurrence of the accident. 

This witness spoke of further meth- 
ods of exploitation that exist in some 
camps, especially where the men work 
for a sub-contractor. Sometimes there 
is delay about getting their pay checks 
cashed, and men are kept in camp, 
paying board, for a period long after 
their money is due. He recited some 
instances where, on account of fees for 
various purposes, and the holding back 
of money for board and supplies, men 
who had been working for several 
months either had received nothing at 
the end or were in debt to their em- 
ployer. 

The program for the second day’s 
hearing was collective bargaining in 
San Francisco. This subject proved so 
interesting, however, and developed so 
much controversy, that it ran through 
Wednesday and over into Thursday 
morning. 

Grant Fee, a general contractor en- 
gaged in building construction in San 
Francisco, arraigned the methods of union 
labor most severely. He said that there 
has come to bea one-man power in San 
Francisco labor unions, and that this 
power is exercised in a tyrannical man- 
ner. He denied that there is any such 
a thing as collective bargaining in San 
Francisco, and declared that the unions 
simply decide for themselves what 
wages, hours and working conditions 
are to be and inform the employers of 
that decision. He told of a tax which is 
being levied by the Bricklayers’ Union, 
which requires the employing contrac- 
tors to pay into the union treasury one- 
half of one per cent of the cost of all 
brick construction. 

L. H. Sly, an open shop building con- 
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Tactor, continued the indictment of 
mion labor. Sly stated that because he 
loes not employ union labor it is im- 
ossible for him to buy materials except 
inder an assumed name. If he wants to 
yuy a fire escape or a thousand of bricks 
1¢ has to employ subterfuge to get them 
n the local market. The dealers would 
10t dare to furnish him with these ma- 
erials for fear of a boycott. He 
charged that his men can do from a 
hird to a half more than the union rules 
yermit the union men to do. 

Sly stated that when P. H. McCarthy, 
resident of the Building Trades Coun- 
il of San Francisco and of California, 
vas mayor of San Francisco, instruc- 
ions were given to the Building De- 
artment not to pass any of his plans, 
ind he had to threaten court action be- 
ore he could get them passed. He stated 
so that the electrical work on one of 
lis buildings was condemned by a city 
nspector, but after getting a favorable 
eport by the Board of Fire Under- 
vriters and the local electric company 
ie threatened the city with legal action, 
nd the work was finally passed without 
naking any changes. 

It was James Tyson, president of the 
charles Nelson Company, a firm en- 
raged extensively in the lumber busi- 
ess, who made the most sweeping and 
pecific condemnation of organized labor. 

“Under closed shop conditions,’ said 
Mr. Tyson, “the employer and employe, 
am sorry to say, have very little in com- 
non. There is no community of inter- 
sts. The union supplies the unionist 
vith work; the walking delegate is his 
oss. The employer is of no _conse- 
uence; he holds the sack, carries the 
esponsibility of the operations and in- 
identally provides the payroll at the end 
f the week.” 

Tyson said that he objected to collec- 
ive bargaining because it was a one- 
ided contract, the men not living up to 
heir bargain, except when it suits them 
0 do so. He objected to closed shop 
egulations, and insisted upon his right 
o hire and discharge men at will. He 
eclared that union methods tend to de- 
noralize the workmen, because it re- 
uces the capable man to the level of 
he poorest. His remedies were the in- 
orporation of unions; elimination of 
he closed shop, shop stewards, business 
gents, and walking delegates; limita- 
ion of term of office to one year; and 
he establishment of a standard of efh- 
iency. “Let them sell their product the 
ame as we do ours, according to stan- 
ard and quality.” 

Elaborating somewhat on the genera! 
ubject, Tyson said that organized labor 
oes not keep within the law. “If they 
id,’ he said, “the Commission on In- 
ustrial Relations would never have been 
ppointed.” He cited cases of restric- 
ion of output, and said that the limit 
f the work in the Ship Caulkers’ Asso- 
iation was such that he has sometimes 
aid two days’ wages for work done in 
ne day of nine hours. 

He declared that as a result of union re- 
frictions business is leaving San Fran- 
isco. Ten years ago, he said, there 
rere 40,000 men employed in the metal 
rades of ‘this city, and there were now 
sss than 15,000. An oil company he is 


interested in has to buy its tanks and 
pipe in Los Angeles. His company owns 
a salmon cannery. They used to buy 
all of their boxes in San Francisco— 
now they get them in Washington and 
Oregon. Five years ago they used to 
purchase all their logging engines and 
equipment in San Francisco, but now 
they have to get them elsewhere. He 
declared this was due to the higher 
cost in San Francisco which has come 
from union domination. 

In speaking of violence, Tyson de- 
clared there could be no strikes 
without coercion, intimidation and vio- 
lence, and that if the authorities would 
do their duty in enforcing order, strikes 
would disappear. 

Asked by Counsel W. O. Thompson 
what a working man is to do who has 
a just cause for complaint and cannot 
get his grievance adjusted, if he cannot 
strike, Tyson replied, after a moment 
of hesitation, “I cannot conceive of 
such a situation.” 

The company of which Tyson is pres- 
ident operates a logging camp and saw- 
mill in northern California. A hospital 
fee of $1 is chargedy but unlike most 
other companies, concerning which tes- 
timony has been given, no fee is charged 
until a man has been with the company 
for at least two weeks. Tyson says 
that half of the men in the camp have 
their families with them, and that there 
is very little coming and going. Out of 
a force of a thousand employes, not 
more than twenty-five changes are made 
in a month. 


“ON THE FACE OF IT,’ ITS ADMONITION 
IS PLAIN 


Clock at plant of Harrison Bros. 
& Co., Philadelphia, which with this 
inscription was reproduced on a poster 
distributed by the Information Bureau 
of the National Council for Indus- 
trial Safety, Chicago. The council 
makes weekly distributions of “Safety 
First” bulletins, photographs and acci- 
dent statistics to its members. A 
pamphlet, How to Organize for Safe- 
ty, has been prepared and given wide 
circulation. 

A preliminary report recently is- 
sued by the council shows a muster 
of 731 members, representing 750,000 
employes. Their third annual con- 
gress is to be held at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, October 13 to 15, 1914. 


To reply to the charges against or- 
ganized labor, P. H. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Council, 


took the stand and for three hours or. 


more he dealt out scorn, contempt and 
invective against the critics of the 
unions. One witness had criticised the 
unions because he could not get good 
men from them when in need of help. 
McCarthy agreed that an employer does 
not like to turn to the union as an em- 
ployment agency. “He likes to see a 
man running about the city,” said Mc- 
Carthy, “hopping from ladder to ladder, 
from staircase to staircase, and from 
roof to roof, pleading with foremen and 
superintendents for a job. Then he can 
play one man against another and cut 
their wages.” 

The union, said McCarthy, makes it 
possible for a fair-minded employer to 
be fair and honest. Without the union 
the viciously inclined employer fixes the 
standard. He stated that the real cause 
of factories leaving San Francisco or 
failing to locate there is high rents and 
inflated values of real estate. He men- 
tioned two large companies which he 
said had gone to Oakland instead of 
locating in San Francisco simply be- 
cause values were unreasonably high. 
He brought in figures tending to show 
that the cost of building in San Fran- 
cisco has gone down to a marked degree 
at the same time that wages were going 
up and hours being reduced. 


One of the practices of San Fran- 
cisco unions that is most frequently con- 
demned is their refusal to handle dressed 
lumber, shipped into the city from 
outside. The unions insist that the lum- 
ber must be brought in rough and milled 
in San Francisco. McCarthy defended 
this practice and said wages are lower 
and the cost of living lower on the 
north coast, where employers wished to 
have their lumber milled. With the high 
rates and high cost of living in San 
Francisco he said that workmen were 
justified in refusing to handle the pro- 
duct of this cheap labor. 

Andrew J. Gallagher, president of the 
San Francisco Labor Council, also de- 
nied the statements made by the em- 
ployers and insisted that the unions are 
fair and democratic. 

The commission gave some attention 
to the workmen’s compensation law. All 
of the employers examined expressed 
their hearty approval of the law. Only 
one, Sam J. Eva, president of the United 
Engineering Works, wanted a change. 
He thought that instead of requiring the 
employer to pay all of the compensation 
it should be shared between employer, 
employe and the state. 

An interesting witness on the last day 
was Fremont Older, managing editor of 
the San Francisco Bulletin. Asked for 
his opinion of collective bargaining he 
described it as a “necessary makeshift,” 
—better than individual bargaining be- 
cause the workers could exercise their 
power thereby; but a still better thing, 
he thought, would be “a changed ideal 
of human-society, from mere money- 
getting to more altruistic ideals.” 

From San Francisco, the commission 
went to Los Angeles, where hearings be- 
gan on Tuesday, September 8. 


HEALTH 


LOSIS—BY THEODORE B. SACHS, M. D. 


| | “vosis FOR ADVANCED CASES OF TUBERCU- 


THE BEGINNING of a campaign 
for improvement of conditions in tuber- 
culosis hospitals maintained by Cook 
County, Illinois, dates many years back. 
During a period of several county ad- 
ministrations, the standard of these hos- 
pitals was not different from that of 
the majority of similar institutions in 
this country. 

Some of the familiar features were: 
housing of patients in large wards, with 
no provision for privacy; lack of ar- 
rangements for open air treatment of 
suitable cases; lack of well-defined 
methods of treatment; lack of sufficient 
and efficient medical and nursing per- 
sonnel; no medical or laboratory facili- 
ties for thorough study and efficient 
treatment of cases; a ‘“poorhouse”’ 
variety of diet; and an insufficiency of 
domestic service, compelling the employ- 
ment of patients to take care of the in- 
stitution instead of the institution’s tak- 
ing care of the patients. 

In February, 1912, the general situa- 
tion in reference to institutional provi- 
sion for tuberculous patients in Cook 
County, was as follows: 

Chicago was building a municipal 
tuberculosis sanatorium for incipient and 
moderately advanced cases, with a ca- 
pacity of 900 beds. Cook County (of 
which Chicago is the major part) was 
maintaining three hospitals for advanced 
cases: 

1. A tuberculosis department in Cook 
County Hospital (capacity 320 beds), 
central section of Chicago, for the re- 
ception of grave or terminal cases of 
tuberculosis. | Because of extensive 
building operations in the general hos- 
pital, which necessitated a reduction of 
the capacity of the tuberculosis depart- 
ment, the campaign for radical changes 
in this institution was postponed until 
the rebuilding of the entire institution 
was completed. The situation, however, 
has been improved in the last two years 
in the attending medical service, with 
the result of better study and supervision 
of cases. 

2. The County Tuberculosis Hospital 
at Dunning, with 220 beds, which has 
been abandoned since the capacity of 
the Oak Forest Hospital was increased. 

3. The County Tuberculosis Hospital 
at Oak Forest, with a capacity of 325 
beds, for chronic advanced cases. 

The campaign for a higher standard 
was directed at the Oak Forest insti- 
tution, which was selected to fulfill, 
when extended and reorganized, the ex- 
isting need of an efficient county hos- 
pital for chronic advanced cases. 

To achieve the desired result the fol- 
lowing methods were employed: 
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CHICAGO TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTE 


First. In February, 1912, the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute requested. the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis to make a 
study of hospitals for advanced cases in 
large centers of population in this coun- 
try, Chicago included. The aim was to 
get an authoritative standard for such 
hospitals formulated by a national or- 
ganization. A committee consisting of 
Dr. Theodore B. Sachs, chairman, Dr. 
Charles J. Hatfield, Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand and Dr. Thomas S. Carrington, 
secretary, was appointed by the associa- 
tion at its annual meeting, May, 1912. 
The investigation proceeded and the re- 
port of the committee was submitted at 
the following annual meeting, May, 
1913." This report was widely circu- 
lated in Chicago among the medical pro- 
fession, laity, business men, various or- 
ganizations and city and county officials. 
The result was a spread of education as 
to the right standard for such hospitals. 

Second. In February, 1912, a resolu- 
tion was introduced at a meeting of the 
Board of the Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute, to submit a platform in reference 
to care of advanced cases in county in- 
stitutions, to candidates of various par- 
ties for county commissioners at the im- 
pending primary election in April, 1912. 
The platform read as follows: 


1. Increased medical service for the 
tuberculous patients; at least one resi- 
dent physician for each seventy-five 
to one hundred patients.” 

2. Increased and improved nursing 
service; at least one nurse for each 
thirty to forty ambulant cases, and 
one nurse for each fifteen to twenty 
bed patients; of these nurses at least 
one for each fifty patients should be a 
graduate nurse. 

3. An adequate, well prepared and 
well served dietary of a standard set 
by recognized authorities in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. 

4. The appointment of a staff of 
recognized tuberculosis experts to 
serve without pay, who shall advise 
and co-operate with the board of 


1See Transactions of the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
pages 54 to 66. 

*In the final campaign for improved ser- 
vice, in the latter part of 1913, clauses I 
and II were modified to correspond to the 
standard set down by the special committee 
of the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis: “At least 
one resident physician for each 50 patients; 
at least one nurse for each 15 ambulant 
cases and at least one nurse for each 10 
bed patients, this number to furnish all the 
necessary day and night service.” 


county commissioners in the establish 
ment and maintenance of these stand 
ards. 


The period of time left to induce pros 
pective candidates to sign this platform 
was only six weeks; yet out of 16 
candidates, 72 signed the platform. Th 
favorable response in this campaign, a 
well as some future developments, con 


-vinced us that platforms of political par 


ties in our future county and city elec 
tions must contain “tuberculosis clauses. 

Third, With the election of the pres 
ent board of county commissioners it 
November, 1912, the Chicago Tubercu 
losis Institute requested A. A. McCor 
mick, president of the county board, t 
appoint an advisory committee to study 
existing conditions in Cook Count 
tuberculosis hospitals for the purpose o 
recommending needed reforms. A com 
mittee consisting of Dr. Theodore B 
Sachs, chairman; Dr. Ethan A. Gray 
Dr. Stephen R. Pietrowicz, and Jame 
Minnick, secretary, was appointed ot 
August 12, 1913. 

The investigation proceeded~ withou 
delay and the results of said investiga 
tion were incorporated in a report sub 
mitted on November 28, 1913, to th 
president and board of commissioner 
of Cook County.* This report, like th 
report of the National Association, wa 
widely circulated among all classes o 
the Chicago community. Its recom 
mendations called for most radica 
changes, amounting to a transformatio1 
of the existing institutions into efficien 
tuberculosis hospitals. 

Fourth. The Chicago Tuberculosi: 
Institute co-operated, through its presi 
dent and superintendent, in planning thy 
new Oak Forest Tuberculosis Hospital 
which, when completed before the ex 
piration of the year 1914, will have ; 
capacity of 600 beds. This will be ; 
modern hospital for the treatment o: 
chronic advanced cases of tuberculosis 
in full conformity with the standard laic 
down for such institutions by the specia 
committee of the National Association 
viz: housing of patients in small groups 
a sufficient number of single and doubl 
rooms and wards of 4 to 8 beds, all the 
necessary medical and laboratory faci 
lities, ample provision for outdoor treat 
ment, etc. 

Fifth. To provide the necessary re 
forms recommended in its report, th 
advisory committee for Cook County 
tuberculosis hospitals aided by the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, made < 
systematic campaign among the Cool 
County commissioners for a comprehen 
sive provision in the annual budget fo 
1914 for an efficient administration o: 
the Oak Forest Tuberculosis Hospital 


*For copy of this report, apply to the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, 8 Sout 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Oourtesy of the Modern Hospital 
ie ise ae i 
The State Hospital at Gardner, Mass., is for the care of the supposedly incurable insane. Its 1,500 patients repre- 
sent almost every known form of mental disturbance. Dr. La Moure has planned his 1,500 acres of land well, placing 
divisional farms on the hillsides. The work at Gardner is chiefly out-door farm work. In addition to the farm work, 
the patients have built nearly all the colony houses of the institution. Some of them do excellent architectural work. 
This provision represented an additional ly stimulated by the appointment of Dr. ough study of the whole subject. The 


item of about $50,000. Success crowned 
this most persistent campaign in the his- 
tory of our tuberculosis organization, a 
campaign consisting of repeated confer- 
ences with the finance committee of the 
county board and with individual com- 
missioners, appeals at the meetings of 
the full board and continuous agitation 
of the question backed by numerous or- 
ganizations in this city, the campaign 
throughout being energetically supported 
by the president of the county board, 
A. A. McCormick. The following com- 
parative table gives an idea of what has 
been acomplished in this campaign: 


OAK FOREST TUBERCULOSIS HOSVITAL 
January 

ist, 1914 

November Allowed in 


28th, 1913 the Budget 
(327 patients) (445 patients) 


Resident physicians ... 1 10 
Graduate nurses ...... 3 9 
ASTONGBHTE hislae ccc. s 13 28 
Domestic service per- 

sonnel (kitchen ser- 

vice, janitors, maids, 

waitresses, etc.) .... 5 26 
Open Air school teacher 1 1 
Paid visiting nose «& 

throat specialist .... 0 1 
Paid visiting dentist... 0 1 
Business Manager 0 1 
DistiiAa ct aes hs <-> > 0 uf 
Laboratory equipment . i) $1,000 
Medical and nose and 

throat equipment ... 0 $1,000 


In the successful campaign just closed 
we had the enthusiastic co-operation of 
the highly efficient general superintend- 
ent of the Oak Forest institution, the 
well-known social worker, James Mul- 
lenbach, and the highly efficient busi- 
ness manager of the tuberculosis de- 
partment, Ada Belle McCleery. 

The management of the Oak Forest 
institution is at present putting into 
operation the reforms provided for—a 
task requiring much time and labor. 

The progress of the gradual trans- 
formation of this institution into an effi- 
ciently managed hospital has been great- 


Glenford L. Bellis, a trained sanatorium 
physician, as the head physician of the 
institution, ; 

Thus after years of apathy in the mat- 
ter of right care of advanced consump- 
tives, Cook County is solving this prob- 
lem in a way acceptable to the patient 
and to the community. 

I submit the above methods of cam- 
paigning in Cook County for improve- 
ment of conditions in hospitals for ad- 
vanced cases to tuberculosis organiza- 
tions all over the country, particularly 
the submission of “tuberculosis plat- 
forms” to candidates at city and county 
elections; incorporation of “tubercuolsis 
clauses” in platforms of political parties 
in such elections, and vigorous cam- 
paigns before such elections among all 
classes of the community. 


HE PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF 
BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


THERE IS, PERHAPS, no public 
health question which has been the sub- 
ject of so much bitter controversy not 
only between health authorities and pro- 
ducers, but between different schools of 
science, as the question of the danger 
and the control of bovine tuberculosis. 
For a long time followers of Robert 
Koch maintained that the tuberculosis 
of cattle was totally distinct from that 
of human beings, and that the milk of 
tuberculous cows had never been shown 
to produce tuberculosis in children. 
Gradually, however, upholders of the 
contrary theory, under the leadership of 
Dr. Theobald Smith, have won their way 
and the danger to man of bovine tuber- 
culosis seems established. 

The practical question, however, that 
which affects cattle growers and dairy 
men, is still far from settled, and the 
country should be grateful to the state 
of New York for undertaking a thor- 


announcement of Governor Glynn’s com- 
mission to undertake this work will 
meet with general approval, for it in- 
cludes men whose names command uni- 
versal confidence. Dr. Theobald Smith 
and Dr. Herman M. Biggs are known 
to everyone; there are also Dr. Philip 
Van Ingen, of the New York Milk Com- 
mission; Dr. H. L. K. Shaw, of Albany 
Medical College; Prof. V. A. Moore, 
dean of the New York State Veterinary 
College, Cornell University; Calvin J. 
Huson, New York state commissioner of 
agriculture; V. Everit Macy, of Os- 
sining, superintendent of the poor of 
Westchester County; H. J. Wright, edi- 
tor of the New York Globe, also promi- 
nent farmers and breeders of dairy cattle. 


ACIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND 
NEGRO PROGRESS 


AT A CONFERENCE at New Or- 
leans called by Dr. Oscar Dowling, 
of the Louisiana State Board of 


Health, to consider means of improving 
the Negro race, Dr. William C. Wood- 
ward of Washington expressed his be- 
lief that the high death rate among 
Negroes was not due to their surround- 
ings so much as to racial tendency. He 
had seen white people living in the alleys 
of Washington amid conditions quite as 
unhygienic as any surrounding Negroes; 
yet among these white people the death 
rate was not so high as among Negroes. 
Dr. Dowling emphasized as of high- 
est importance for improving the condi- 
tions among Negroes, first, housing; 
second, education. In the overcrowded 
shacks of the Negro sectfons, immorality, 
venereal diseases and tuberculosis are 
rife. In the work of education he urged 
not only the sympathetic co-operation of 
white people but also the best effort of 
the more intelligent colored people. 
Emphasis on possible improvement of 
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The shops and rooms at the Gardner State Hospital, for sewing and weaving provide for indoor occupations and 


turn out practically everything from kitchen utensils to home-made rugs and carpets. 
pitals the excited or violent patients are given active work to do. 


musical instruments, and excel at bowling or billiards. 


the Negro race was aiso given in a pap- 
er written by Dr. Jacques Loeb and read 
at the recent meeting in Baltimore of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Dr. Loeb said 
that it was ‘contrary to all known facts 
to say that with a pigmented skin or with 
a certain type of eyes, must necessarily be 
connected a lower degree of intelligence 
or moral control. All known 
facts indicate that [mental and moral 
traits] are not limited to special races, 
but are the peculiarity of certain strains 
or families, independently of race. It is 
an open question whether with equal 
facilities and care the children of differ- 
ent races would show widely different 
mental and moral development.” 

Dr. Loeb in concluding expressed his 
opinion that it was contrary not only to 
justice but to scientific fact to deny col- 
ored people equal rights and equal eco- 
nomic, social and educational opportun- 
ities with white people. 


A “TEACHING HOSPITAL” 


The prejudice against the use of hos- 
pitals for teaching purposes is so gen- 
eral in this country that there is sur- 
prise over the recent gift by James 
Deering to Wesley Hospital in Chicago, 
of $1,000,000 to be used for the care 
of “real charity patients’ and in con- 
nection with the teaching of medicine 
in Northwestern University Medical 
School. He stipulates that the hospital 
is to be a teaching hospital, and that the 
medical school to whose faculty the hos- 
pital is entrusted must have a_ high 
standard. In this way he provides for 
the clinical teaching of future physi- 
cians at the bedside of the patient—the 
only place where it can be adequately 
given—but he also provides for the prop- 
er care of the charity cases in the hos- 
pital. Anyone who knows the inside 
workings of a hospital knows that the 


visiting staff of eminent physicians can 
give only the most perfunctory atten- 
tion to the ordinary run of cases in the 
big free wards,—there simply is not 
time for anything else; and though the 
man who is lucky enough to have a 
rare heart lesion secures aS much no- 
tice as he would if he were a private 
patient, the poor rheumatic or dyspeptic 
is left to the tender mercies of the in- 
terne. But if ward rounds can be com- 
bined with teaching the situation be- 
comes quite different, for the time and 
the interest of the visiting staff are 
more than doubled. 


SIMPLIFIED PLUMBING 


The folly of laws requiring expensive 
and complicated plumbing in houses is 
pointed out in an editorial in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 
These laws are usually framed more by 
those interested commercially in the pro- 
duction and installation of plumbing 
equipment than by public health experts, 
and these people are very likely to de- 
fend such legislation by exaggerated 
statements about the danger of escaping 
sewer gas. 

As a matter of fact, we do not know 
whether there is any danger at all from 
sewer gas, and although the best and 
most expensive kind of plumbing is cer- 
tainly desirable, still it remains true that 
the chief obstacle in the way of a town 
which wishes to abolish the dangerous 
privy vault (dangerous because accessi- 
ble to flies) is the great expense of in- 
stalling modern sanitary plumbing. The 
best way, therefore, to work for public 
health is to devise some means of simpli- 
fying and cheapening the equipment of 
an ordinary bathroom. All unnecessary 
refinements and elaborations in plumb- 
ing outfits are a hindrance and not a 
help to the health of the community. 


Many patients play well on the piano or other 
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Courtesy of the Modern Hospital 


As in the most modern hos- 


On the first of September commenced 
the five months’ course in public health 
nursing offered by the Henry Street 
New 


Settlement, York city, in co- 
operation with Teachers College and 
the School of Philanthropy. The 
course includes field work in dis- 


trict nursing, pre-natal care, obstetrics, 
infant welfare work, tuberculosis and 
school nursing, and social service work. 
Also lectures on the principles of public 
health nursing, municipal sanitation, 
family rehabilitation, preventive medi- 
cine and modern social problems. 


The first state tuberculosis sanatorium 
for colored people in this country has 
been secured in Delaware. The site for 
the new sanatorium is about half a mile 
from Hope Farm, and consists of sey- 
eral acres of well-wooded and well-wa~ 
tered land. A temporary building has 
been opened, but it is expected that ac- 
commodations for twenty patients will 
be ready this fall. The new hospital will 
be administered from the Hope Farm 
Sanatorium. 


The General Education Board has 
given $500,000 to Yale Medical School 
on condition that professorships of the 
chief clinical courses be on the full-time 
basis, and that the schools have control 
of the New Haven General Hospital. 


The Toronto Department of Health 
has organized a division of child hy- 
giene. Appointments will, it is reported, 
be made by the professor of pediatrics 
in the University of Toronto and the 
health officer. 


It is announced that a six-story build- 
ing will be erected by the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, opposite Jackson Park, 


Chicago, as a hospital for employes of | 


the railroad and for passengers who 
may be injured. 
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THE ‘UNCONSCIOUS ‘ 
By Morton Prince, M.D., LL.D. Mac- 


millan Co. 549 pp. Price $2.00; by 
mail of THE Survey $2.12. 
GLIMPSES OF THE COSMOS 
’ By Lester F. Ward. Twelve Volumes: 
Volumes J, II and III. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, 3 volumes, $7.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $8.00. 


| Peace has her vic- 
tories. 

It is impossible, in 
reviewing these two 
books and _ relating 
them to one another, 
not to relate them also 
to the earthquake and 
tornado which is shak- 
ing Europe and the 
whole planet at this 
time. They are still, 
small voices, these two 
books. They will not have many readers. 
But they subtly and profoundly show that 
war is an anachronism; that a larger 
constructive destiny has already laid hold 
on the race; that the struggle of races, 
considered as a dynamic force in his- 
tory, has nearly ended, and that the 
struggle of The Race against impersonal 
barriers, has begun, 

Why are these books, The Unconscious 
and Glimpses of the Cosmos, associated 
in one review? The first is an essay in 
technical, experimental psychology; the 
second is a documentary, mental bio- 
graphy of a philosopher of sociology. Dr. 
Morton Prince has presumably not con- 
cerned himself, save casually, with the 
social aspects of his theme—at least,-the 
book under review does not show it. 
Lester F. Ward once told the writer that 
his own knowledge of psychology, in its 
special aspects, had been gained almost 
entirely from the writings of William 
James. 

Probably Ward and Prince knew or 
know little of the field in which the other 
is eminent. But for readers of THE 
Survey, these books will connect them- 
selves in an imperative way. Dr. Prince 
studies the inner problems of human per- 
sonality, the nature of its maladies, the 
laws of its work and growth within the 
individual organism, and the means of 
its therapy. Lester Ward depicts the 
sway of the race and of society, con- 
straining the individual soul with an en- 
ormous and complex gravity; he dis- 
cusses the rdle of purposeful work in the 
social order, and shows in a general but 
conclusive way that increases in genius 
and happiness are waiting to be brought 
about through social adjustments of a 
creative kind; and he shows what these 
adjustments must be. 

A word, before discussing these books 
in detail, as to their suggestive relation 
to the one preoccupation of the moment 
—the world-war. Dr. Prince’s work be- 
longs to the rapidly developing field of 


Psychology 
and 
War 


Bal 


a 


“subliminal psychology,” in which, Pro- 
fessor James said, the greatest scientific 
results of the coming century are to be 
looked for. Subliminal psychology has 
altered permanently the human outlook in 
one generation, through the intimate 
team-work labors of a great Frenchman 
(Charcot), a great German (Wundt), a 
great Englishman (Myers), a great Bel- 
gian (Bernheim), a great Austrian 
(Freud), and such American workers as 
James Prince, Sidis and Stanley Hall. 
The list is illustrative, not exhaustive. 

The beneficent fruits, in medicine and 
pedagogy, of this science which is yet 
only at its dawn, flow back impartially to 
all peoples. Already, from the demonstrat- 
ed facts of subliminal psychology, there 
emerge social duties of an essentially in- 
ternational kind—duties of world-wide 
statistical research, of changed policies 
toward the adolescent races, of world- 
wide co-operation in the restriction of 
drugs, of world-wide eugenic measures. 

Beside any one of those needs, the 
shifting of a trade route or a political 
boundary, the sentimental domination of 
Slav over Teuton or of Mongol over 
Aryan, even the destruction of militarism 
which is self-doomed, shrink to unimpor- 
tance. Nay—war, no matter how vast or 
protracted, cannot materially check the 
advance of this science or the changes in 
human life which it involves. War, or 
bourgeoise contentment with things as 
they are, can deprive our own genera- 
tion, our children, perhaps our grand- 
children, of some of the gain, but will 
the history of three million years, yet 
to be written of humanity on this earth, 
be greatly impressed with such a retar- 
dation? 

As for the writings of Ward—here we 
may observe a rugged American man, 
indigenous as Abraham Lincoln or a red 
Indian, emerging from an iron discipline 
in the American Civil War and passing 
up, through varied cosmopolitan in- 
fluence, to an outlook and wisdom abso- 
lutely planetary in their breadth. 
A Frenchman—Comte; a German— 
Haeckel; an Englishman—Darwin; an 
Austrian—Odin; an American—Ward. 
Again we see the onward flood, interna- 
tional and inter-racial, of a science 
whose prescriptions are indifferent to 
political boundaries, whose criticisms cut 
as deeply into the self-complacency ot 
England or Germany as into the egotism 
of the Fiji Islander, and whose dazzling 
prophecy includes the human race. 

Now, for the essential bearing on 
one another of The Unconscious and 
Glimpses of the Cosmos. Dr. Prince pre- 
faces his work with these words, uttered 
by Bergson: “To explore the most 
sacred depths of the unconscious, to 
labor in the subsoil of consciousness, 
that will be the principal task of psycho- 
logy in the century which is opening. I 
do not doubt that wonderful discoveries 


await it there, as important perhaps as 
have been in the preceding centuries the 
discoveries of the physical and natural 
sciences.” 

Prince’s book is the second of a series 
of which three are promised, and which 
might be collectively called “An Explor- 
ation of the Soul.” These are clinical 
and experimental studies, falling within 
abnormal psychology but laying the basis 
for a more vivid and conclusive normal 
and general psychology such as might be 
predicated from the writings of William 
James and of Tarde. Incidentally, the 
work of Prince is simply freighted with 
lessons for each one of us in the task 
which presses on each, of regulating and 
enhancing “the fountains of his own 
will.” 

An immediate transition from Prince 
to Ward is found in the following par- 
agraph from Ward’s great but little-read 
Psychic Factors of Civilization: “The 
preéminent service of Schopenhauer to 
philosophy has been that of turning the 
current of thought out of the old and 
hopeless channels of objective (intellec- 
tualistic) psychology, into the new and 
promising channels of subjective (emo- 
tional) psychology. Here, and here 
alone, is there hope for a science of 
mind.” 

And the following paragraph places us 
out of Prince’s special field, and fairly 
within Ward’s: “Provided that means of 
satisfying wants can be secured, then the 
greater the number and the higher the 
rank of such wants, the higher the state 
of happiness attainable. The problem of 
social science is to point out in what way 
the most complete and universal satis- 
faction of human desires can be at- 
tained; and this is identical with the 
problem of greatest happiness.” 

And this point is curious and signifi-~ 
cant: that both Prince and Ward are 
systematic determinists and monists, yet 
the writings of Ward are a veritable 
gospel of the efficacy of purposeful en- 
deavor; his principle of “telesis,’ which 
is in practice indistinguishable from 
psychic and moral freedom, is shown as 
creating a new era not only in human 
life, but in the cosmos. While to the 
man on the street, the whole of Prince’s 
work, beginning with his famous and 
classic work on the multiple personality 
of “Sally Beauchamp,” and down through 
all his experimental results, is a lesson 
in the potency of deliberate influence, the 
modifyability of human character, and 
the possibility, to which no limit can be 
set, of reconstructing, liberating and ag- 
grandizing the individual soul, here and 
now. 

Space forbids a more detailed juxtapo- 
sition of these two books, each of which 
holds. the forefront of a great scientific 
movement. But their connection in this 
review is not accidental. The writer is 
certain that general readers, and social 
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workers in particular, will get the best 
results in scientific reading when they, 
the readers, assume a general human 
standpoint and view the insulated, spe- 
cialized sciences in relation to one an- 
other. This is peculiarly true in psy- 
chology and sociology, which are two 
sides of one thing, each a mystery un- 
less viewed in the light of the other. 

To describe the two works briefly. The 
Unconscious is an essay in psycho-analy- 
sis. Psycho-analysis is properly a meth- 
od, or group of methods, for the dis- 
closure of the human mind and the diag- 
nosis of mental disease. But in the pop- 
ular and scientific mind, psycho-analy- 
sis is likewise a bold and radical theory, 
the theory, namely, that virtually all 
“subconscious” mental processes are sex- 
ual in their nature. Psycho-analysis, 
however, aS a growing technique of re- 
search and diagnosis, long antedates the 
time when the genius of Freud and the 
dogmatic reiteration of his followers in- 
vaded and captured the science, tempor- 
arily, on behalf of a sweeping and 
rather mystical doctrine of sex. 

Prince is an original, empirical worker, 
and he first became widely known 
through his descriptions of the Sally 
Beauchamp multiple-personality case, a 
year or two after the publication of 
Freud’s far-reaching studies on hysteria. 
Prince has for seven years edited the 
American Journal of Abnormal Psycho- 
logy, and has for long been one of the 
‘most sanely and courageously selective 
and moderate workers in abnormal 
‘psychology. He has successively done 
much to save the American medical mind 
from being swept, first by the physio- 
logical theories of Janet, the great 
French psychiatrist, and subsequently by 
the sexual prepossession of the Freud 
‘school, not very successfully, for the 
moment, in the latter case, it must be 
confessed, 

The present volume, The Unconscious, 
is a semi-popular work—popular to the 
extent that it can be fully understood by 
a reader who has previously known 
nothing cf the subject, and that it gives 
a careful and generous statement of the 
various conflicting theories which ma~ 
be said to rage in the psycho-analytic 
field. In his effort at clarity, Dr. Prince 
reiterates and expounds almost to weari- 
ness, but this repetition is all devoted to 
essentials. To dwell on his book, anno- 
‘tate it, and depart from it for further 
reading, would be a liberal education to 
any serious-minded person, and the stu- 
dent would find himself amazed at the 
wealth of general relationships and rich- 
‘ness of insight into his own personal na- 
ture, which would flow from the task. 
The Unconscious can be read without a 
previous reading of Dr. Prince’s earlier 
-work, The Dissociation of a Personality. 
Space lacks for any kind of summary of 
the richly-freighted pages of this book. 

Lester F. Ward’s book—the last that 
will appear from one of the greatest 
souls America has produced and one of 
the most original and industrious brains 
of the century—is as bold in its concep- 
tion as it is naive and unusual in its 
carrying out. It is a twelve-volume 
mental autobiography; the present issue 
<consists of the first three, and not the 
most interesting, volumes. The value 
~vhich the world will place on Glimpses 


of the Cosmos will deper:d on the value 
which, in fullness of time, it places on 
the message of its author as delivered 
in the five great books of his life begin- 
ning with Dynamic Sociology in 1882 and 
ending with Applied Sociology in 1907. 

The writer believes that the Russian 
censors, who twenty years ago put the 
Dynamic Sociology in the flames, and 
the students of Ruskin College, Oxford, 
for whom Ward’s writings have been 
more or less of a bible, sensed correctly 
the meaning of Ward’s philosophy to the 
rising world of democracy and respon- 
sible liberty. The feminist movement 
owes one of its profoundest statements 
to Ward. He seems to have forecasted 
Henri Bergson by several years, all that 
is comprehensible in Bergson’s principle 
of “creative evolution” being contained 
in Wards “cosmic synergy.” 

Ward overthrew, exhaustively and 
radically, the doctrine of evolutionary 
fatalism, preached as a social gospel by 
Herbert Spencer until it became the lan- 
guage of the laissez-faire school the 
world over. In his Psychic Factors of 
Civilization, a noble, independent struc- 
ture in the world of thought, which as 
the years pass remains strangely un- 
visited, Ward laid the theoretical con- 
nections between the organic and psychic 
worlds, showed the priority of feeling 
over reason as the creative power in 
mankind, and placed intellect in its rela- 
tion to that part of the soul which, as 
all now recognize, is its more ancient and 
enduring part. Finally, the Applied Socio- 
logy is a magnificent evangel of demo- 
cracy and equal opportunity, based on an 
attempted demonstration of the bound- 
lessness of potential genius equally scat- 
tered through the race. 


Those who share this estimate of Les- 
ter Ward’s work, will not find the pro- 
jected twelve volumes either tedious or, 
in places, trivial. Whether the remain- 
ing nine volumes will be published is to 
depend, it is stated, on the kind of wel- 
come given the present three volumes. 
For the entire work not to be published 
will be a sorrow to numbers which will 
increase with each year. In description 
of the three published volumes it may be 
said, that Ward was for most of his life 
a government agent in the geological 
survey and Smithsonian Institute; that 
he came to sociology through the under- 
lying sciences, and was an authority on 
paleobotany and a thorough biologist. 
His literary and historical culture was 
extremely wide, though always held 
with a kind of simplicity and innocent 
vanity which can best be described as 
ante-bellum. 


The Glimpses contain, in the main, es- 
says which range from theological pote- 
mics (Ward was aggressively Ingersol- 
lian in his young years) through all kinds 
of social and economic issues to discus- 
sions of the origin of life on the planet, 
the nature of pre-organic evolution and 
the classification of fossil plants. With 
these, go explanatory papers devoted to 
the several important books of his Jife, 
together with the raw materials, in suc- 
cessive stages of elaboration, which went 
into Dynamic Sociology. The cutright 
biography is scattered through the mis- 
cellaneous papers, and all is arranged 
chronologically. The whole result gives 
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a kind of patient, self-reliant, graiite- 
like impression, something of the elaho- 
rate dignity of the “elder statesmen.” 
But those who knew Ward, or whose — 
lives have been deeply penetrated by his 
philosophy, can not treat this book im-_ 
personally; not even those who may 
have seen him only once, as when, im-— 
mediately before his death a year ago, he 
spoke on eugenics in the Ethical Culture 
Hall in New York. An old man, white-_ 
haired, frail, beautiful; with the subtlest 
gracious humor; rigid in his technical ex- 
position, infinitely non-popular, quietly 
announcing, on a great mooted question, 
a verdict—a negative verdict, which, 
whether ultimately correct or not, was 
stimulating and tremendous. ( 
yi Jonn Corrrer. | 


THE QUESTION OF ALCOHOL 


By Edward Huntington Williams, M.D. 
The Goodhue Co. 128 pp. Price $.75; 
by mail of THe Survey $.80. 


Whether one believes 
that national prohibi- 
tion will help or harm 
—nobody claims that it 
will utterly cure—one 
must confess that it is. 
a coming political is- 
sue, the National Li- | 
quor Dealers’ Journal, 
according to the 
World's Work, assert-— 
1 ing that twenty-seven © 

states would vote for 
it. And, of course, conditions can not 
have reached this pass without a real 
battle being on between the liquor deal- 
ers and the opposition, represented by 
the Anti-Saloon League, which is rapid- 
ly drawing to its side the foremost men 
of industry, who have to manage large. 
groups of workers. 

These men are joining the anti-alcohol 
ranks for various reasons, one being that 
the employers’ liability laws have made 
accidents so expensive as to bring about 
a careful investigation of their causes. 
It has been found that too many acci-~ 
dents in large manufacturing plants work 
back to drink, and not to heavy drinking 
alone, but to moderate drinking. 

Now, of course, many guns will be 
fired before the end, and one that has 
recently been let loose is a literary gun, 
The Question of Alcohol, by Edward H, 
Williams, M.D. Whether Dr. Williams 
wanted his articles, now embodied in 
book form, to be brewers’ ammunition, 
we can not know, but ammunition they 
are. As fast as they appeared in the 
Medical Record they were, for the most 
part, printed over in liquor journals, and 
one that appeared in THE Survey, 
Temperance Instruction, was sent out 
broadcast by publicity agents of the 
liquor trade. 

The little book is admirable for the 
brewers’ purpose, seeking to undermine 
the two strongholds of the opposing 
camp—national prohibition and alcohol 
education—first as carried on in our 
public schools, later in the form of 
posters and exhibits. 

Taking first the attack on education, 
this assault hits precisely where it can 
hit with force, on the deplorable exag- 
geration that seems to follow in the wake 
of temperance. Every advocate of anti- 
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alcoholism must regret this exaggeration, 
oftentimes making it necessary for the 
business men, social workers and physi- 
cians now pouring into the ranks to 
rehabilitate the subject before they can 
get a hearing. 

Dr. Williams lays bare this grotesque 
exaggeration and misstatement, but to 
my mind he fails to do what the real 
reformer would do,—offer help for the 
situation. He lays the misstatements be- 
fore you (rather magnifying them, it 
seems to me), and, with never a word 
for all the good text books that exist 
side by side with the somewhat hysteri- 
cal ones, he cries out that under the 
knife of this grotesque education the 
consumption of liquor has been steadily 
rising, leaving the impression, in some 
way, that increasing consumption is due 
to the scepticism implanted in the young 
mind by our present alcohol education; 
anyway, it has not been effective—and 
there Dr. Williams drops it. 

It is the place where Dr. Williams 
drops subjects that makes a social work- 
er, rightly or wrongly, distrust him. He 
drops the subject precisely where the 
pel worker would cling to it for dear 
ife. 

Thus, the real reformer would have 

given more recognition to all the good 
matter in the schools, and agreeing most 
frankly to the bad, have earnestly de- 
clared that in view of the “menace of 
drink” we must consecrate ourselves to 
veracity (nothing short of veracity hav- 
ing long-range power). And since his- 
tory proves that all lasting reform comes 
slowly and through education, we must 
secure either federal or state committees 
of physicians and others to bring forward 
adequate textbooks in which facts are not 
suited to inclinations, but inclinations to 
facts. 
_ A social worker condemns only to con- 
struct. Again, to help, you must not 
put forth pieces of truth, but all of it. 
Dr. Williams puts forth this piece of a 
whole truth, namely, that our consump- 
tion has been rising. But—he does not 
add that all this time we have been tak- 
ing into the country thousands and thous- 
ands of new -drinkers. 

As a matter of fact, the figures of the 
American Grocer, compiled purely for 
business purposes, show that the United 
States reached the height of its per 
capita consumption in 1907. Since then 
we have not risen, but have slightly de- 
clined. The Grocer, July, 1914, there- 
upon notes that prohibition is holding in 
check consumption, keeping it from ris- 
ing along with immigration. So it would 
look to me as if all this education was 
beginning to tell on the mind of the 
people, slowly but surely. 

We come now to Dr. Williams’ ar- 
raignment of prohibition. Briefly he 
says that while liquor still flows freely 
in the South, prohibition has placed it 
beyond the reach of the very poor, who 
are therefore taking to cocaine. I do 
not know anything about the facts here, 
—they are, I fancy, too recent to be 
treated adequately. But if drug fiends 
are increasing alarmingly in the South 
because liquor, while still flowing freely, 
is withdrawn somewhat from the very 
poor by reason of its being expensive to 
transport, I say to myself why in the face 
of all this did West Virginia go dry by 
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such an amazing majority, and why has 
Virginia entered into such an enthusias- 
tic dry contest? 

_ Dr. Williams then takes up the ques- 
tion of prohibition versus insanity. He 
says that some people say that the de- 
crease of insanity in Kansas is due to 
prohibition. Dr. Williams says that they 
should not make this statement, and [ 
think that he is quite right. Prohibition 
has not yet prohibited enough anywhere 
for us to make dogmatic statistical state- 
ments. 

But Dr. Williams then goes on to show 
that while we can not say it has de- 
creased insanity in Kansas, we can say 
that this still unprohibiting prohibition 
would seem to have increased certain 
forms of insanity. There, I think, Dr. 
Williams falls into the same trap of 
those whom he accuses. 

To prove his point he shows that that 
form of insanity called alcoholic psycho- 
sis is larger in prohibition Kansas than 
in wet Nebraska or South Dakota, sim- 
ilar states, and he draws this delightfully 
brewerish conclusion: that the reason 
that Kansas leads its sister states in this 
particular is that whiskey, not beer, 
causes most alcoholic phychosis, and in 
prohibition states whiskey, not beer, is 
the thing that men drink. So we are 
left with the general impression that as 
Kansas could not get beer so easily as 
Nebraska could, Kansas developed 5 per 
cent of this form of insanity while Ne- 
braska developed only 4 per cent. 

It may all be true, but no man on earth 
can say it is true simply by the facts put 
forth by Dr. Williams. 

Truly, if prohibition is to come, it will 
come not out of manipulated statistics, but 
on broad lines—the lines of the practical 
business man. I am amazed at the num- 
ber of business men in Massachusetts 
who tell me that, while they would not 
vote for state prohibition, they most 
certainly intend and shortly expect to 
vote for national prohibition. 

Now the business manager is convinced 
that moderate drinking does slow down 
quick thinking and. open the way 
to inefficiency and accidents. It is to 
eliminate drinking quite as much as 
drunkenness that he will vote for 
national prohibition, nor is he moved 
by being told that these normal drinkers 
will all take to drugs if deprived of their 
daily quart of beer. They are not al- 
coholics, and looking across the country 
at the millions who never touch liquor, 
he does not see any harm in trying to 
turn the average drinker into the total 
abstainer, first by constant education, 
second by nation-wide prohibition which 
removes private profit and ultra-accessi- 
bility. 

Of course, civic clubs must be pro- 
vided in place of the saloon, for men 
must meet, eat, talk and drink together,— 
but they need not drink alcohol. This is 
the way the practical business man looks 
at it, and many of the physicians that I 
know look at it in this way. Dr. Wil- 
liams does not, and neither do the brew- 
ers. 

The real prohibition, of course, is the 
educated will, the boy coming out of the 
home with the will as educated against 
alcohol as the will of the average girl 
is now educated against the social evil. 

My honest opinion is that nation-wide 


prohibition is coming here, and that it 
will do good work, because the commu- 
nity really is getting in earnest about 
the alcohol problem; but it will not do 
the work that it should do, unless social 
workers flank it with brilliant systems of 
organized education and with well-de- 
veloped schemes of recreation, sub- 
stitutes for the saloon. 


ELIzABETH TILTON. 


A HISTORY OF PENAL METHODS 


By George Ives. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 409 pp. Price $3.00; by 
mail of THE Survey $3.15. 


The title of this eru- 
dite volume might 
well have been a His- 
tory of Penal Meth- 
ods in Great Britain, 
since the materials 
are drawn chiefly 
from English sources. 
Continental and 
American authors 
are rarely men- 
tioned. Up to the end 
of the sixteenth chap- 
ter one feels that he is companion of 
Dante in the hopeless world, with not 
even Purgatory in sight. It is cinema- 
tographic melodrama which dulls the 
sense of moral horror by dint of repeti- 
tion. The recital of these abominations 
in the name of justice has a practical 
purpose: to show us that what we call 
justice is merely ancient, savage revenge 
with a solemn mask of law and formal- 
ity. The revolting facts are dragged 
out of corpulent note books and the re- 
ferences to books cited furnish a rather 
elaborate bibliography of the history 
of punishment. Even John Howard 
comes off with scanty respect, and at 
times one feels that he would like to 
have these former official culprits rep- 
resented by counsel to see if they might 
not set up some shadow of defense. 

The constructive suggestions of the 
latter chapters are in the main principles 
which have found frequent expression in 
the meetings of the American Prison 
Association, the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction and the Insti- 
tute of Criminal Law and Criminology ; 
probation, parole, education work in re- 
formatories, parole on conditional re- 
lease, humane and patient care of dis- 
charged men, and asylum treatment of 
those who cannot safely be restored to 
freedom. 

There is one exception which Ameri- 
can public opinion will not tolerate: 
“All who can not ultimately lead useful, 
human, tolerably happy lives, should 
be destroyed as soon as ever their con- 
dition has been determined.” This same 
plan was proposed several years ago, but 
the book in which it was offered has 
seldom been mentioned since the first 
reviews. The author has not pictured to 
himself the effect on public morality 
of a wholesale slaughter of incurable 
offenders, nor the difficulty of deciding 
when they are incurable. The work 
colonies of Cleveland and Kansas City, 
and still more those of Belgium and 
Holland, indicate a better disposition of 
those who cannot be either happy or 
useful in competitive groups. 

CuHares R. HENDERSON. 
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TOYNBEE HALL AND THE ENGLISH SETTLE- 
MENT MOVEMENT : 


By Dr. Werner Picht. Macmillan Co. 
248 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.33. 
o—————————— __ Dr. Picht, after a 
period of residence at 
Toynbee Hall, wrote 
this little book for the 
information of his 
German countrymen, 
and it has now been 
translated into Eng- 
lish. It is in the main 
a rather formal sum- 
mary of work done, 
but contains in cer- 
tain passages an in- 
spiriting setting forth of the original set- 
tlement gospel and a valuable though 
partly discouraging account of the pres- 
ent situation at Toynbee Hall. 

The treatment of the subject as a 
whole is rather confusing on account of 
the shifting from time to time of the 
angle of vision. The reader finds it dif- 
ficult to know in many places whether 
general statements refer to Toynbee 
Hall, to any one of several groups and 
types of settlements, or to the whole 
English settlement enterprise. 

The American reader will note an at- 
titude on the part.of the author of tradi- 
tional social superiority; atoned for in 
a measure by that sincere and devoted 
concern for less fortunate brethren as 
individual brethren which the democratic 
reformer often lacks. 

In his desire for an apostle as a per- 
sonification of the center for the fine and 
rare enthusiasm which led to the found- 
ing of the first settlement, Dr. Picht de- 
velops to a further point than any pre- 
vious writer the beautiful story of Ar- 
nold Toynbee; though it must be said 
that Arnold Toynbee had a compara- 
tively slight direct or even indirect in- 
fluence on the settlement proposal. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnett, who were the real 
creative intelligence, occupy a relatively 
slight place in Dr. Picht’s record; and 
Edward Denison, the true forerunner, is 
just mentioned. 

The influence of Toynbee Hall as a 
center of humanizing culture for East 
London and as a training school for the 
public service are convincingly set forth. 
Hardly enough emphasis is given to the 
service of Toynbee Hall in placing con- 
structive social service on an unsectarian 
basis. This contribution ought to be 
set over against what Dr. Picht truly 
says about the more steady and contin- 
uous vitality of the religious settlements. 

One can not but feel that Dr. Picht is 
too deeply impressed by the unfortunate 
transition stage through which Toynbee 
Hall is now passing. He seems to take 
the undeveloped and somewhat cynical 
point of view of a leaderless group for 
the established attitude of the settlement. 
It is true, as Dr. Picht points out, that 
Toynbee Hall is deficient in the matter 
of direct, human neighborhood relations; 
and the neighborhood idea is undoubted- 
ly, as he holds, the touchstone of settle- 
ment life and progress. But certain set- 
tlements—a few very notable cases on 
both sides of the water—have their rea- 
son for existence primarily in strong 
contact with certain broad phases of 
working-class life. The long and hon- 
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orable roll of men whom Toynbee Hall 
has sent into important posts in public 
life and educational service, all of whose 
careers show clear traces of their life 
and work in the East End, will prove 
that the “mother of settlements” has not 
failed to make vital connection between 
the centers of culture and the centers of 
industry. 

A number of the English settlements, 
including most of those where men are 
chiefly responsible, and Toynbee Hall 
most of all, are today suffering from 
the very logic of their success. Dr. 
Picht quotes a member of . Parliament 
who said that the social legislation of 
the past twenty years would have been 
impossible but for the settlements. This 
whole tendency, including its bearings on 
education and religion, has led-to the 
drawing off of settlement leaders far 
more rapidly than they could be re- 
placed. 

There must in the nature of the case 
come a period of revival—which Dr. 
Picht, with all his settlement faith, hard- 
ly foresees—of the ancient English tradi- 
tion of responsible and resourceful civic 
leadership in every local community in 
the kingdom, which will once more re- 
invigorate those settlements which are 
today suffering a decline. The pro- 
found significance of the settlement in 
bringing together separated classes for 
purposes of national unity, which Dr. 
Picht properly emphasizes, contains in it- 
self the motive which, in the new era 
upon which England is entering, must 
mean much to the future of such a cen- 
ter as Toynbee Hall. 

Surely also, with all the very fine rec- 
ords of devoted educational service in 
connection with the club work at Toyn- 
bee Hall, the fact that at the present mo- 
ment its club work is in abeyance can 
only go to show that the settlement 1s 
passing through one of those relaxed in- 
terims which must be expected and must 
not be taken too seriously. 

Of the settlements generally, number- 
ing forty-five in the United Kingdom, 
we have a brief but informing ac- 
count. They include a larger proportion 
of men residents than do our American 
settlements, though in some cases the 
men seem merely to lend their presence. 
Speaking broadly, they are either in 
charge of clergymen, who have young 
candidates for the ministry as their as- 
sociates, or the houses are directed by 
women of education and much practical 
experience. In either case, there seem to 
be properly seriously standards for the 
training of new recruits. Efforts toward 
inter-settlement conference and federated 
action are in general making good pro- 
gress, though the particular type of young 
men whom Dr. Picht met at Toynbee 
Hall seem to be still in the stand-offish 
stage. The demand for women who have 
received proper training in the settle- 
ments in connection with specialized so- 
cial work, public and private, seems to be 
much greater than the supply. 

The main lines in which Dr. Picht feels 
that the English settlements have made 
their important contribution are: (1) 
their direct influence upon a very large 
number of individuals; (2) the provision 
of local leadership; (3) their effect on 
public opinion and on legislation; and (4) 
their creation of a wakeful social con- 
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science. 

The difficulty at present, and for the 
future, he thinks, with Toynbee Hall par- 
ticularly in mind, is that the power of 
the early idéal has waned. But the de- 
votion of the pioneer is a thing by itself, 
and cannot be transmitted. The difficulty 
with Toynbee Hall and with some of the 
other important English settlements is 
that a consistent, determined, resource- 
ful system is not created and maintained 
for securing and training earnest and 
capable new recruits, from among whom 
the leaders of the future would come. 

The book contains a brief statement 
as to the decline of university extension 
and the rise of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, as agencies of culture for 
the working classes; a type of effort! 
which unfortunately seems to be hardly 
under consideration anywhere in this 
country. Rosert A. Woops. 


NURSES FOR OUR NEIGHBORS 


By Alfred Worcester, A.M., M.D) 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 266 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of THe Surve 
$35: : 

This is a book sure 
to arouse criticism if 
not antagonism. We 
are not accustomed: 
to hear strictures o 
the modern trained 
nurse, unless perhaps 
in private conversa- 
tion. When we speak 
of her in public it is 
rather in a vein of} 
unqualified praise. We 
assume that she has 
the qualities of Florence Nightingale 
with the addition of the scientific train- 
ing possible only in these latter times 
To enhance her glory we usually refer 
to the old-fashioned nurse of our grand 
mothers’ day, who is invariably pictured 
as a Sairy Gamp. : 

Dr. Worcester in this book tells us 
that the nurse of today, and incidental 
ly the physician of today, has not gained” 
in all ways by the training of modern 
times, but that certain very precious and- 
holy things have been lost since the old- 
fashioned kindly neighborhood watcher 
and helper gave way to the product of 
the modern training school. 

It should be possible for every nurse to 
read with respect this searching criticism 
of her profession, for even if she feels that 
in her own case and that of others she 
knows all Dr. Worcester’s statement 
may not apply, she must admit that by 
and large they do apply, and that much 
good would follow if his book could 
meet with a reception on the part of 
hospital training schools, open-minded 
and humble, instead of resentful and 
self-defensive. 

Dr. Worcester has studied nursing ir 
the famous schools of Europe, and when 
we read his descriptions of the schoo 
founded by Miss Nightingale, of the 
school at Kaiserswerth in which she re 
ceived her training, of Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh and his colony at Bielefeld, 
and of the unique school at La Sou 
with its tiny hospital and its clinics in 
the homes, we can guess beforehane¢ 
what Dr. Worcester has to say about 
the American trained nurse. : 

Briefly stated—and it is a pity to have 
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to state briefly this sermon. of brother- 
ly love and service—Dr. Worcester says 
that modern medical practice is inter- 
ested more in the disease than in the 
individual sufferers therefrom, and this 
attitude of the physician influences the 
nurse in the training school. 

The training given nurses js better 
technically than humanly; we can feel 
surer that patients will be treated asep- 
tically than that they will be treated 
tenderly, surer that their bodies will be 
kept clean than that their souls will be 
treated with reverence. It is not that 
Dr. Worcester is pleading for careless 
nursing. He insists on the contrary on 
an education more extensive than that 
now offered in the majority of schools, 
but he would have it rounded, not nar- 
row. 

Our nurses are taught to believe that 
they learn most when they are im large 
hospitals surrounded by hundreds of 
patients, regardless of the fact that one 
nurse can only serve a small number of 
people, and that she gains nothing from 
the others. 

Our training schools are all hospitals; 
the American knows of no other kind 
of school. And yet the sick that the 
nurse sees in the hospital represent 
‘only a small part of the sick in the 
community, for they are almost alto- 
gether the acutely ill or the surgical 
cases, while the chronic, the incurable 
and the helpless aged, find no place in 
our hospitals. It is for this reason he 
believes that the nurse who has had an 
excellent record in the hospital breaks 
“down when she attempts private prac- 
tice and has to care for the nervous, the 
feeble, the hopelessly helpless. She has 
learned to do one thing for twenty pa- 
tients; she needs to learn to do twenty 
‘things for one. 

In the foreign training schools, which 
Dr. Worcester holds up as models to us, 
nurses are prepared for home practice 
in the homes of the people. Ours, 
taught exclusively in the hospital, natur- 
ally strive to reduce the patient’s-home 
to a hospital. “The deaconess is trained 
to help the home and family of her 
patient. The modern nurse knows how 
to make the home into a hospital; she 
also knows how to exclude the family, 
and too often she does not know how 
not to make life miserable for the ser- 
vants.” 

There is a beautiful picture, drawn 
from life, of the old-fashioned “night- 
watcher,” with her scanty science, but 
her abundant tenderness, and there is 
a striking contrast also given between 
the old family physician whom few of 
us have been fortunate enough to know 
and his brisk, impersonal, highly effi- 
cient, and somewhat dehumanized suc- 
cessor, whom we all can recognize with 
a smile and a sigh. 

There is no space in a review for 
discussion of the practical suggestions 
made by Dr. Worcester for the con- 
duct of a model training school, For 

that the book itself must be consulted. 

What I wish specially to emphasize is 
the value of the book as a revelation of 
our shortcomings, not only in the field 
of nursing, but in all forms of social 
work, and as a plea for that spirit that 
giveth life as over against the letter that 
killeth. Atrce Hamitton, M.D. 
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SELF-TRAINING FOR MOTHERHOOD 
By Sophia Lovejoy. American Uni- 


tarian Association. 182 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of Tur Survey $1.08. 
That motherhood, 


as something more 
than maternity should 
Handbook become a_ profession 

for is the thesis of this 
Mothers little book. And pro- 
fessions demand pre- 
paration and_ skilful 
technique. The author 
describes how a group 
of college-bred wom- 
en who felt their 
total lack of wisdom 
as they looked into the faces of their 
children, undertook and carried out a 
two-year course of training for mother- 
hood—under the guidance and sugges- 
tion of a mother? No, of a mere man. 

Truth compels the reviewer, another 
man, to add, however, that the book con- 
tains much internal evidence that the 
most valuable lessons the mothers learn- 
ed were self-taught. This is encourag- 
ing because it should lead other mothers 
to make similar studies. 

The method of study is not very 
clearly described but the results obtain- 
ed are such that other mothers may 
make use of them. The chapter on dis- 
cipline will be found of special value to 
parents, as it clearly states the Spen- 
cerian principle of punishment and gives 
many concrete and sensible suggestions 
as to its application. The necessity of 
poise and self-control among parents 
and consistently carried-out methods of 
discipline is again and again urged and 
illustrated. 

The attitude of a mother toward un- 
satisfactory school situations will also 
be found of special value. The sincere 
quality of the book is indicated in this 
passage: 

“T do not claim that it is easy to be 
a conscientious and successful mother, 
but I do claim it is a duty, and may be 
a great privilege and opportunity, and 
a mother’s effort will lead to success 
if she but persevere according to the 
law of cause and effect. The starting 
point is self-training.” 

Henry W: TuHurston. 


THE CHILD IN THE MIDST 


By Mary Schauffler Labaree. The 
Central Committee on the United 
Study of Foreign Missions. 272 pp. 


Price $.50; by mail of Tur Survey 
$.58. 


This is the four- 
teenth text-book pub- 
pean lished under the di- 

; rection of the Central 
Childhood C . 

ommittee. 

Needs “Tt is not a book 
for children, but a 
book about children 
the world over.” The 
author, as we are 
told, is merely a 
“missionary daughter, 
granddaughter, wife 
and mother who was born into an en- 
vironment of missionary intelligence and 
activity,” and has since had personal as- 
sociations with many nationalities. 


The book is written with missionary 
spirit and purpose, but shows also how 
children in other lands, as well as in 
the United States, need opportunities for 
health, play, freedom from crushing 
labor, schooling and sympathetic com- 
panionship. The appeal is strong, and 
cumulative in its effect upon the reader 
of the successive chapters, for such an 
organized service to childhood the world 
over that everywhere the child shall at 
least have a chance to grow in all the 
directions which his nature craves and 
in which in all climes he shows such 
marvelous potentiality of achievement. 

If, as John Fiske argues, the length- 
ened period of infancy—the prolonged 
appeal of the helpless child—has actually 
created the human father and mother 
out of merely animal parents, is it not 
scientific to expect that the same appeal 
of the child, made more: and more ef- 
fective through the whole period of im- 
maturity the better it is understood, will 
slowly also recreate human society from 
industry to religion until all human in- 
stitutions alike will serve the child in 
that wise, tender and parental spirit in 
which the highest types of individual 
fathers and mothers now serve the for- 
tunate children of their own homes? 

To the reviewer at least, this is the 
prophecy that is latent in the leadership 
of the little child, a prophecy that all 
who believe in it can do something to 
help realize. Mrs. Labaree’s little book 
should add many to those who are now 
militant believers in this prophecy. 

Henry W. THuRSTON. 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


By Charles Keen Taylor. The John 
C. Winston Company. 239 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of THE Survey $1.10. 


This book seems to 
me sound in theory 
but as worked out 
crude and not wholly 
consistent with its 
own theory. The 
theory is in substance 
that the physical, 
mental and moral 
factors in a _ child’s 
life must all be con- 
sidered in relation to 
-each other, and that 
all instruction must follow the psycho- 
logical stages of development of the in- 
dividual child. This theory demanded 
that the growing child ‘himself and 
especially his developing interests in 
and reactions upon the complex human 
society in which he finds himself, be 
taken as the chief guide in deciding both 
the what and the how of the pedagogy of 
morals. 

No sooner is the reader properly pre- 
pared to find this book worked out in 
harmony with child psychology than he 
is plunged in Chapter I, pp. 40-41, into 
a discussion before children of six and 
seven years of such adult and grown- 
up, not to say controversial, topics as 
the qualifications and methods of elec- 
tion of the mayor, the nature and origin 
of the “state,” the story of territorial 
expansion in the United States, the 
theory of law, and the duties of the 
president. 
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In many passages—e. g., formal man- 
ual training on p. 53, the study of Latin 
pp. 110-111, abstract teaching of civics 
p. 124, the teaching of formal grammar 
p. 181—formal, traditional ways of 
teaching are keenly criticized by the 
author. Nevertheless, again and again 
—e. g., on pp. 40-41 above quoted, p. 101 
in recommending an outline of the struc- 
ture of the government of the United 
States, p. 137 where a child of twelve is 
said to begin (?) to have an interest in 
history, and on p. 124, where the prob- 
lem of city planning is tackled without 
sufficient preparation along the line of 
knowledge of the functions that must 
go on in them—the author falls into 
the errors which he himself condemns. 

It would be too much to expect, how- 
ever, that a pioneer book could satisfy 
all its critics in its choice of particular 
topics and their sequences. The method 
proposed by the author, if consistently 
followed, will by actual test with chil- 
dren of different stages of development 
help him and his fellow teachers to 
eliminate those exercises which he thinks 
ought to fit their stage of development 
but in fact are still often being imposed 
upon them from without and above. The 
impression left upon the reader is strong 
that the writer is trying hard to free 


his technique from the dogmatic and . 


traditional in pedagogy and to follow 

the psychology of the child, but that as 

yet he is far from complete success. 
Henry W. Tuurston. 


CHILDREN OF THE DEAD END 

By Patrick MacGill. E. P. Dutton. 

305 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of THE 

Survey $1.44. 

Children of the Dead 
End is an unique au- 
tobiography presented 
in the form of fic- 
tion. The author, 
an Irish poet, starv- 
ing, sits on a dung 
heap and marvels at 
the beauty of the sun- 
set. The book grips 
from the first page, 
where the little boy is 
born in the house of 
Irish poverty. Every picture of Irish 
life is vital. The little boy’s fight with 
his stupid, ugly schoolmaster, his cour- 
ageous setting forth to sell himself and 
his labor at the hiring market at Stra- 
bane “beyond the mountains’—all is 
told with tender sympathy and yet with 
a firm touch. The wandering life of the 
navvy in Scotland, compelled to live in 
darkness and filth, is full of tragedy. But 
the Irish in him always loves a fight, and 
more than one good one is vividly de- 
scribed. 3 

And through it all, the soul of the 
poet shines. No environment can really 
degrade his splendid vision of the beau- 
tiful. His pal, Moleskin Joe, is a fine 
fellow, and though one feels forcibly the 
arraignment of a social order which in- 
flicts such hardships on hundreds and 
thousands of young able-bodied men, 
there is no. escaping the conclusion that 
it does breed men of a fine virile type 
—a rough, primeval, godless crew, but 
none-the-less possessed of a vigorous, 
red-blooded manhood that unfailingly 


Vivid Picture 
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Irish Life 


calls out one’s instinctive admiration. 
The tragedy of Norah Ryan is the 
deepest note of sadness in the book. 
The terrible price women have to pay 
for misplaced affection is one of the 
unsolved problems of our social order. 
“I saw,” says the author, “pictures of 
young women with the blood of early 
life in them, and the fulness of maiden 
promise in them walking one by one in 
the streets of the midnight city—young 
women fair and beautiful, who knew of 
an easier means of livelihood than that 
which is offered by learning the uses of 
sewing needle or loomspindle in fetid 
garret, or steam-driven mill. In the 
flames and the redness, I saw pictures 
of men and women who suffered: for 


in that and that only there is very little 


change through all the ages.” 

The author is master of a good Eng- 
lish style, and the occasional verses 
scattered through the volume are not 
to be overlooked. 

ArtHur V. Woopwortu. 


RAGGED TROUSERED PHILANTHROPISTS 


By Robert Tressall. Fred’k A. Stokes. 
358 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survey, $1.37. 

Ever since Jacob A. 
Riis wrote How the 
Other Half Lives we 
have had numberless 
books about the labor- 
ing classes, sometimes 
frankly fiction, some- 
times sociological 
studies of varying in- 
sight and _ literary 
value. Men have 
joined the multitude 
a of “Annskilled ewan 
ers and lived their precarious life as 
nearly as it is possible to a man who 
knows that he can escape when he will 
from his distasteful surroundings. The 
results have made good “copy.” 

It is impossible, however, for the aver- 
age literary man to write convincingly 
of a class of society in which he was 
not born and bred. A careful record 
of details of every day’s existence— 
hours of labor, food, pleasures—all these 
things make up the sum of life on its 
material side in every class. These 
things can be learned by any one who 
chooses. But there is another, a more 
spiritual, side of life—life as it looks to 
those who live it from necessity, whose 
whole existence centers there. 

Robert Tressall, house-painter, is the 
author of The Ragged Trousered Phil- 
anthropists; a record of the lives of a 
group of English artisans. Not litera- 
ture, but a bit of real life, sordid, hope- 
less, always a losing battle against debt 
and disease. 

In America it does not seem charac- 
teristic of the class to which Tressall 
belongs to be so humble minded. ‘What 
is good enough for the likes of us is 
good enough for our children” is not 
the sentiment of the American artisan 
who paints and carpenters and plumbs 
our houses. 

Owen, in the book, preaches Social- 
ism, in season and out, and somewhat 
tediously to his fellow workmen (and 
to the reader). Their dense ignorance, 
their stolid acceptance of things as they 
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are (wherein their “philanthropy” lies), 
is a hopeless barrier against progress. 
Until Owen’s fellow workmen see the 
situation as plainly as he does there is no 
solution of the problem. Whether, when 
they do see it, their answer will be his. 
particular kind of Socialism, or not, is 
beside the mark. 
Marie RENEE FELIx. 
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STRIKE PUBLICI1 Y 


To THE Eprror: In your issue of Aug- 
ust 8, in an article on Strike Among 
Southern Textile Workers, the state- 
ment is made that the newspapers failed 
to give publicity to the strike in the 
Fulton bag and cotton mill. You are in 
error, as Mr. Hearst’s Georgian gave all 
the publicity possible, and was so given 
credit by the Textile Workers’ Union. I 
trust you will correct your misstatement. 

Henry M. DonneELty. 
[Secretary Maine State 
Federation of Labor.] 
Augusta, Maine. 


PARENTAL SEX TEACHING 


To tHE Eprtor: In my work in this 
city as well as in other places where I 
have had to deal with juvenile crime, I 
feel more and more the lack, the terrible 
lack, of sex training in even little boys 
and girls. These cases as they come to 
me are the most hopelessly depressing 
experiences that one can meet as you, of 
course, know. 

I am not going to insist that all parents 
should approve of sex hygiene taught in 
the schools because that is a many-sided 
question and one of exceeding delicacy. 
But here is my plan that I wish could be 
given some chance. It would help all 
juvenile work and would give the inno- 
cents a chance. 

Why can’t we have some short, clear- 
cut, oral test of every parent who wants 
to enter a child in the schools, beginning 
at the kindergarten age? Why shouldn’t 
the school, which is attempting to do so 
much for the child, know whether~ the 
parents are fit to guard the morals of 
their child and whether they will exercise 
that divine right of parents to inform 
their child about the mysteries of life, 
as we hear them so often proclaim they 
should? If they are not fit guardians 
and are too ignorant or too neglectful 

_to teach anything as it should be taught, 
educate them by making it necessary for 
them to learn how to teach before they 
can qualify as the parents of a school 
child. Then if the parents can not 
qualify, the work would be turned over 
to a specialist. 


I do not believe this would be inter-- 


fering with personal liberty too much. 
It is the school law in most places that 
a child must be vaccinated before he en- 
ters the schools and many have different 
opinions on this subject. Vaccination 
affects a probable condition; sex training 
affects an unalterable condition. It 
seems to me it would not only awaken the 
parents but it would safeguard the child 
as no plamhas yet done. I think parents 
ought to get all the examinations any- 
way and then the poor juvenile offenders 
would have a little fair play. 
Nothing makes me more discouraged 
than to do something for a delinquent 
girl of thirteen or thereabouts and have 
4 , 
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her mother say that her girl is perfectly 
innocent! Why should she be innocent 
at that age? It is far more important 
that she be pure! Knowledge and 
purity must go hand in hand! 
IRMA ERwIn Popper. 
[ Policewoman. | 
Fargo, No. Dak. 


TRUE PIONEERS OF PEACE 


To THE Epitor: Why do we not start 
now to tell our boys and girls the truth 
about war, instead of leaving their heads 
full of romantic notions of military 
glory absorbed from current school his- 
tories and story books? Suppose we 
teach them who are the world’s true he- 
roes—the sayiors and enhancers of life 
—and discourage all the youthful ad- 
miration for men whose title to fame 
rests chiefly on the successful slaughter 
of their fellows. It is high time to stop 
idealizing the soldier. 

While the army virtues—obedience, 
courage, loyalty, etc—are constantly 
held up to children for admiration and 
emulation, the army shortcomings (by 
which I mean not the shortcomings of 
certain bad soldiers, but those inherent 
in military life at its best) are carefully 
ignored by adults and children alike. 
Why not bring out the fact that the 
army in its perfection is the very nega- 
tion of democracy? That it harks back 
to medievalism in suppressing individ- 
uality and personal responsibility, de- 
manding instead such blind obedience to 
authority as we require from a slave or 
a horse? That slowly and surely the 
young recruits are turned into mere au- 
tomata—highly efficient machines for 
killing? 

The children taught thus will have 
clearer vision on these things than we 
whose minds are so befuddled with in- 
herited traditions that we cannot recog- 
nize murder when it comes tricked out 
in gay trappings and is labelled “pa- 
triotism.” Much as we all deprecate 
war and its frightful consequences, it 
seems extraordinarily difficult to pass 
righteous judgment on the vicious deeds 
of an army! Special dispensations 
are granted for the direst cruelty, 
trickery, robbery, arson, and all on ac- 
count of those early influences which 
threw a lasting glamour over all things 
military. 

Cadet corps hold grave menace for the 
future on this account, and the same is 
true of the Boy Scout movement, de- 
spite the generally admirable character 
of its activities. I know it is claimed 
that the Scouts are a non-military or- 
ganization, but nevertheless the psycho- 
logical effect of a khaki uniform is 
very powerful, and when these boys pa- 
rade with the Regulars or National 
Guard on Decoration Day, who will 
deny that probably a majority are fairly 
bursting with pride over the conscious- 


ness of being young soldiers already? 
Thousands of Boy Scouts are actual- 
ly performing semi-military duty in 
England today. 

There is a movement afoot in New 
York—the Boy Pioneers—which aims to 
combine the obvious advantages of the 
Scout idea with definite anti-militaristic 
teachings—not merely mon-militaristic, 
you observe. Universal brotherhood is 
insisted on with all its far-reaching 
consequences; militarism and national- 
ism are shown up in their true colors. 
There are comrades and brothers in 
every land; it becomes unthinkable to 
bear arms against them. 

Here is a suggestion for churches, 
schools, parents—in fact, for all who are 
eager to do something for the cause of 
international peace beyond deploring the 
lack of it today. When there are enough 
pioneers in the world—whether or no 
they belong to this particular organiza- 
tion—there will be no more wars be- 
tween nations. 

Nina Butt. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATION: ICH DIEN 


To tHE Epitor: The mere existence in 
our democracy of a great class of enor- 
mously wealthy persons is an anachron- 
ism. Without discussing the causes of 
the condition it is quite obvious that the 
use of riches, even from the most con- 
servative point of view, for the peace 
and security of those who possess them, 
can not safely be selfish, extravagant 
and ostentatious in the presence of a 
“fourth estate,” sensitive and observant 
and now just aroused to class-conscious- 
ness. The miner, whose “joy of labor” 
must be got by grubbing in the bowels 
of the earth envisages the fact that while 
he receives $3 a day, the heir of one 
of his former bosses gets an income of 
some half million a year from a trust es- 
tablished out of proceeds from the mine 
in which he digs. 

The discontent at the situation was 
once met with defiance, as voiced in 
Brownell’s famous war ballad by the am- 
bushed “old cove,’ who insisted on peace: 


“Tet me alone, for I’ve got your tin, 

And lots of other traps snugly in; 

Let me alone—I am rigging a boat 

To grab votever you've got afloat; 

In a veek or so I expects to come, 

And turn you out of your ’ouse and 
ome ; 

I’m a quiet old cove,’ says he with a 
groan; 

‘All T axes, is, Let me alone.’’ 


But from whatever source, though sim- 
ultaneously with the exposure of the 
great abuses of the public trusts 
of the insurance organizations, there 


, 


‘has been auspiciously developed the 


sense of  trusteeship in individual 
possessors of wealth and with it 
the ideal of “service” which is progress- 
ing with most encouraging rapidity. A 
large number of those whose powers are 
fitted for mental rather than manual 
use are aiming to serve, not their own 
groups alone, but those whose abilities 
are suited to different kinds of activity, 
with a more generous spirit indeed than 
has been developed in: what is loosely 
called the “working class.” 
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The newer thought is that this ser- 
vice must be exercised, not in dispensing, 
but in gaining the fruits of livelihood. 
There is no longer indiscriminating 
laudation of the man who has made use 
of opportunity to accumulate wealth, and 
then makes announcement that it is a 
shame to “die rich” and claims recogni- 
tion for the gift of that which he should 
never have gotten. 


At-one-ment cannot be accomplished 
under such conditions. It must be the 
essential ideal and the practice from the 
beginning. If the wealthy today can not 
divest themselves of their riches they 
can at least avert from their -children 
the danger of entering a “parasite” 
class. Let capital be willed or given 
to aid in the establishment of every sort 
of co-operative organization in which 
the youth who acquires or inherits abil- 
ity may find a proper sphere for the use 
of the finest energy, to be rewarded by 
rational and moderate compensation. 
The great co-operative businesses of 
Europe have been directed by men of 
such qualities as to compete with the en- 
ormously remunerated captains of in- 
dustry on salaries which we consider 
laughably small,—tragic as it is that it 
should so appear! 


Large sums might be placed in trust 
under suitable management for the use 
of industries when threatened by seri- 
ous disturbances and insoluble internal 
antagonisms, to place them upon a pure- 
ly co-operative basis, organized as cor- 
porations to be managed by properly 
chosen salaried officials,—a magnificent 
opportunity of service. A notable ex- 
ample for the individual who would lead 
the van in social redemption was the 
Jena Karl Zeiss Institution with its 
prosperous and co-operative business 
(not “profit-sharing”). The founder of 
this plant, who had achieved a large for- 
tune, without losing a natural inclina- 
tion for a simple life, and being inspired 
by a real spirit of service, placed the 
whole of his property in the foundation 
organized, he and his fellow adminis- 
trators and their successors by its char- 
ter receiving a salary which is a small 
fixed multiple of the best workmen’s 
wages, 

A domestic co-operative enterprise, 
the Potomac Glass Company of Cumber- 
land, Md., has passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage and is a useful exam- 
ple, not only of the system, but of the 
part the capitalist may have in launch- 
ing it. : 

The organization of the company re- 
sulted from a strike of the employes of 
the National Glass Company which op- 
erated a factory some ten or fifteen 
years ago. The strike was a long and 
bitter one, and eventually ended in 
wrecking the business of the National 
Company and driving it from the terri- 
tory. During the time the strike was 
being waged, there was much violence 
between the strikers and strike-breakers 
imported by the National Company. A 
government injunction against the strik- 
ers was finally obtained, which was dis- 
obeyed by some of the leaders of the 
strike and they were imprisoned for a 
time. 

When it was seen that the National 
people had lost in the struggle, and that 


it was only a matter. of time when they 
would have to retire from the field, a 
number of its former employes deter- 
mined to form a new company, which 
was to be conducted on a co-operative 
plan, and the Potomac Glass Company, 
with a capital stock of $25,000, was 
launched. About forty of the ex-strik- 
ers subscribed for the stock, which, how- 
ever, was not entirely subscribed, for- 
mer Senator George L. Wellington tak- 
ing the remaining part of it. He was 
the only outsider holding any of the com- 
pany’s stock, all the rest being held by 
the employes of the concern. 

Loans from Mr. Wellington enabled 
the company to tide over hard times at 
the start. They have all been returned, 
and dividends have been declared as 
follows: 1910, 10 per cent; 1911, 32 
per cent; 1912, 62 per cent; 1913, 72 
per cent, and 1914, 92 per cent. There 
is also a monthly dividend of 1 per cent, 
making 12 per cent annually, and at 
Christmas a dividend of 20 per cent 
was declared, while the other day there 
was 60 per cent more. 

The company is in excellent condition. 
There have been no.strikes and the men 
work together amicably. They have a 
factory worth $100,000 and book ac- 
counts of $25,000 more.: There is no in- 
debtedness whatever, and from present 
appearances they will have 100 per cent 
next year. 

The employes of the company are a 
first-class type of men, many of them 
owners of property and depositors in 
the savings bank, while some of them 
are or have been holders of positions of 
trust in the city or county government 
—altogether they are a worthy, prosper- 
ous and intelligent part of the commu- 
nity. 

Here are examples worth following: 

Ervine WINSLOW. 

Boston, Mass. 


WAR 


To THE Eprror: I have looked forward 
to THe Survey of August 15 coming to 
know what it had to say about this awful 
sacrifice of humanity going on in Europe. 
When I open it I find that its leading 
article is about the war, not about the 
frightful loss of our brothers’ lives, not 
about the desolation, wasting at noon- 
day, not about the widows and orphans 
or the bloodthirst,—only about “our 
biggest records” in emigration, and how 
“depression in the countries affected will 
cause numbers to seek opportunities in 
this new country.” I suppose it is a 
kind of inverted Monroe doctrine ap- 
plied to the conflagration of Europe. 

W. G. WILKINS. 

Derby, England. 


PEACE STAMPS 


To tHE Eprror: By all means let us 
make general the publicity campaign 
against militarism, as recommended in 
the recent numbers of THE Survey. The 
poster stamps as described by Mrs. 
Tilton, it seems to me, would be widely 
used. Keep your readers informed as 
to what is doing in this matter and I 
believe there will be glad co-operation 
on the part of all of us. 

Harry L. CanrFIeLp. 
[Pastor Universalist Church.] 
Woodstock, Vt. 


endorsement. 


JOTTINGS 


SOCIAL WORK CONGRESS POSTPONED 


The war has caused the abandonment 
of plans to hold the Sixth International 
Congress on Social Work and Service 
which had been arranged to meet in 
London in May, 1915. Preparatory 
work for the Congress was well under 
way and the executive committee an- 
nounces that it will be resumed when op- 
portunity presents. 


CINCINNATI DIRECTORY 


The . Cincinnati Council of Social 
Agencies has made an interesting inno- 


iy 


. 


a ed 


vation in the Cincinnati Social Service i 
Directory for 1914 which it has just is- — 


sued. Immediately preceding the clas- 
sified descriptions of the social agencies 
of the city, it has published a list of 59 
organizations which have received the 
endorsement of the council. Following 
this list are printed the requirements for 
The directory thus acts 
not only as an encyclopedia of the city’s 
social agencies, but also as a means for 
bringing about better standards in social 
work. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Everyman’s Son. By Prof. Herman 
Schneider. Vocational Guidance Propa- 
ganda of the Consumers’ League of Con- 
necticut, Hartford. Price 20 cents. 


Sources of Information on Recreation ~ 


by Lee F. Hanmer and Howard R. 
Knight. Department of Recreation, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d 
Street. Price 10 cents. 


Eugenics and Social Welfare, a bibli- 
ography of eugenics and related subjects 
compiled by the Bureau of Analysis and 
Investigation of the State Board of 
Charities, the Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


The Family and Marriage, an analyti- 
cal reference syllabus, by George Elliott 
Howard, Professor of political science 
and sociology. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. Price 75 
cents. 


The Thirteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Part 2 Plans for Organizing 
School Surveys with a Summary of 
Typical School Surveys. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. Price 75 
cents. 


A Guide and Index to Plays, Festivals 


and Masques, for use in schools, clubs — 


and neighborhood centers. Compiled by 
Katharine Lord, Alice Minnie Herts 
Heniger and Howard Broadstreet for 


the Arts and Festivals Committee of the 


Association of Neighborhood Workers. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York city. 


A List of Private and Semi-private 
Agencies Providing Summer Recreation 
or Instruction for Children of School 
Age within New York city, with intro- 
duction and summary. Prepared by Mabel 
Parker Huddleston, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Education of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae. Price 10 cents of 
Mrs. J. H. Huddlestén, 145 West 78th 


street, New York city. sy 


“~ 


‘ 
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Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Medical social worker for 
large hospital in middle western city. 
Woman of experience and executive ability 
required. Address 2013, SuRVEY. 


WANTED—In New York City a young 
woman who is otherwise engaged to live in 
a settlement free, as companion, must be 
able to play piano. Address 2023, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN experienced in Boy Work 
wants to find place where he can invest his 
life in a work for the boys of an orphans’ 
home where character-building is the su- 
preme thing. Address 1299, SurRvEY. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent 
of Boys’ Industrial or Reform School or of 
a Children’s Home, by young married 
man with twelve years’ institutional execu- 
tive experience. Best of references. Avail- 
able on or after Oct. 1. Address 2014, Sur- 
VEY. 


DIETITIAN, housekeeper, experienced, 
(Pratt Institute) desires engagement in 
school, restaurant, institution. Address 
2017, SURVEY. 


TRAINED executive officer considering 
change of position. College and university 
graduate. Seven years’ salaried experience, 
New York and Boston, embracing munici- 
pal investigation, administration of neigh- 
borhood center, direction of civic and recre- 
ational activities; at present engaged in 
business capacity for organization of na- 
tional scope. Address 2018, SuRvEy. 


WOMAN GRADUATE, University of 
Toronto, five years’ teaching experience, and 
voluntary settlement work, one year in As- 
sociation work, wants position in school or 
settlement. No. 2019, Survey. 


WOMAN GRADUATE, Toronto Uni- 
versity, experienced stenographer, desires 
position as school or private secretary No. 
2020, SURVEY. 


WANTED—Position to’ teach Domestic 
Science in Jewish institution by Columbia 
University graduate. S. L., 3455 Whitfield 

v., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent 
of day nursery or institution. Experienced. 
References. Address 2021, Survey. 


WANTED—Experienced Social Settle- 
ment Worker (woman) desires position. 
Highest references. Address 2022 Survey. 


BIND 


The Survey may be kept 
for permanent, ready re- 
ference in a special loose 
leaf binder, made with 
board sides. It is covered 
with stout buckram, THE 
SURVEY stamped in gold 
letters both on the back 
and on the side. Put in 
each issue as received. It 
does not multilate issues, 
which may easily be re- 
moved and and reinserted. 
At the end of each six months an index will 
be sent to you and the volume will then be 
ready for a permanent place in your library. 


Price Postpaid $1. 


THE SURVEY 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. 


Commonwealth Ave. 
100 Yards from Massachusetts Ave. Car Lines 


Che Distinctive Boston House 
A Hotel of the highest class, 


moderate rates. 

Especially attractive to those who pre- 
fer good taste to display. 

One of the most inviting and home- 
like public houses in America. 

Our illustrated Booklet, with guide to 
Boston and vicinity, will follow the favor of 
your card. 


R. E. COSTELLO, Manager 


with 


OVUUUUNAAUU TODA AAA 


HOUSES SUPPLYING | 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. 
25 Duane St., 


SHAW & CO., 
New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 

676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FuLTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street,New York 


lianas Furnishing Goods. 
‘Cc. H. & HE. S. GOLDBERG, 

West Broadway and Hudson Street, 

New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries, 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St. New York 


We Belivue— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

THAT right living should be the fourth ““R”’ in 
education. 
HAT health is the business of the individual, ill- 
ness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man, 


—American School of Home Economics 
If you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, “*The 
Profession of Home-Making,”” giving details of horne-study, 


domestic science courses, etc. It's FREE. Address postal or 
note,—A, S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou- 
sand have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL | 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


formerly The Philadelphia Training 
School for Social Work, offers technical | 
and professional training for men and | 
women who wish to equip themselves 
for high grade service. 

The Courses include:— 


Origin and Development of Social Institu- 
tions—32 hours. 


Principles and Technique of Case Work — 
32 hours. 


Medical Social Service—32 hours. 
Community Welfare —96 hours. 


Psychological Basis for Social Work — 16 


hours. 
Organization and Management of Social 
Agencies —32 hours. 
Standards of Treatment for Defectives, 
Dependents and Delinquents—32 hours. 
Field Work—14 hours a week— in ap- 
proved social agencies. 
For catalogue address 


WILLIAM O. EASTON, Director, 
419 S. Fifteenth Street, 
Charities Building - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Opening date, October 2, 1914 


THE STORY OF AN INVISIBLE 
INSTITUTION 


FORTY YEARS WORK FOR Seth ee AND 
INFANTS: ce WHAT WE LEARNED 
N THAT TIME 


Chapter III 
HOW NOT TO DO IT 
NOT CLASSIFICATION, DISCRIMINATION 


Directors of Maternity Hospitals, and those beginning work 
for unmarried Mothers, will find this chapter useful 


10 cents a copy 
If desired, chapters I and II will be sent without 
‘additional charge, Address 
MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che New York 
Schoni of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 


105 EAST 220 ST. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Dimecton 


A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


STATISTICS 


Let us do your statistical work and details. 
Preparation of data for REPORTS, BUDGETS, 
EXHIBITS, etc., a specialty. Reasonable rates. 


New YorK Statistical Co. 38 Park Row,N.Y.C. 


English for Adult Students 


A Book for Classes in English 
of the Foreign born. 


By J. E.BANKS, Principal School of Bridge Engineer- 
ing, Ambridge,Pa. Sample copy 60c.; discount to schools 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


The first of the social surveys, an undertaking that has profoundly influenced 
public opinion. In six large 8vo volumes, profusely illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, maps, charts and tables; fully 

edited by Paul U. Kellogg 


indexed; decorative covers; 


The set of six volumes, postpaid, $10.00 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT; Civic Frontage 
THE By Edward T, Devine, Robert A. Woods, Allen 
ST E E 1 W oO R K E R S T. Burns, Frank E. Wing..Shelby M. Harrison, 
Florence L. Lattimore, Lila V, North, and others. 

FLTCH Postpaid, $2.70. 


WAGE-EARNING PITTSBURGH 
By Paul U. Kellogg, Peter Roberts, John R. 
Commons, Florence Kelley, R. R. Wright, James 
Forbes, and others, Price $2.50 net. 


WOMEN AND THE TRADES 
By Elizabeth B,. Butler, #The first survey of 
the women-employing trades in an American 


city. Deals with 22,000 women on 400 payrolls. 
2d ed. Postpaid, $1.72. 


WORK-ACCIDENTS AND THE LAW 
By Crystal Eastman. ‘The causes and the re- 
sults—social, legal, industrial—of 500 fatal ac- 
cidents and 500 injury cases, Postpaid, $1.72. 


HOMESTEAD: The Households Pe Mill Town 
By Margaret F.. Byington. This volume, per- 


Pittsburgh Survey unfolded. Postpaid, $1.70. 


THE STEEL WORKERS 
By John A. Fitch. The human element that 
goes into tonnage—the social unrest, the seven- 
day week, the twelve-howr day, the speeding 
up, the bonus system, the repression of democracy 
among 70,000 men. Postpaid, $1.73. 


CAS SNe gts st ase eres 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDAT NOPUBLICATPO NS 


CORRECTION AND PREVENTION 


Four 8vo volumes prepared for the International Prison 
Congress, Edited by Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Ph.D. 


PRISON REFORM AND CRIMINAL LAW 


Part I, The story of prison reform in this country, in historical and biographical form, 
by the men whose lives have been closely linked with it. Part Il, Criminal Law, by 
Eugene Smith, Postpaid, $2.67. Criminal Law separately, postpaid, $1.10. 

PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS 
A symposium, by sixteen specialists, on institutions through which American criminal 
law is enforced, Postpaid, $2.70. 

PREVENTIVE AGENCIES AND METHODS 
By Charles R. Henderson. The fruit of the author’s long study of the subject as pro- 


fessor of sociology in the University of Chicago, Postpaid, $2.68, 

PREVENTIVE TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN 
By Hastings H, Hart, LL.D., assisted by a score of associates 
Postpaid $2.70. 


in child-helping work. 


t of four volumes, postpaid, $10 
Profusely spelen with portraits, photographs, plans, ete. 


SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS 
By Ida M. Cannon, R.N. A study of the 
youngest handmaiden of medical science, 
by the headworker of the social service 
department of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. Postpaid, $1.50. 


CO-OPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND 
By James Ford, Ph.D. Includes co- 


| SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF SURVEY 

By Charles J, O’Connor and others. The 
story of the relief and_ rehabilitation 
under the Red Cross following the earth- 
quake and fire. Illus, Postpaid, $3.50. 


| STANDARD OF LIVING Among Work- 
ingmen’s Families in New York City 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 


haps more than the others, tells in human 
values the story of life and labor which the | 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 
By Josephine Goldmark. The scientific 
basis of the movement for reducing the 
hours, the speed and the strain of factory 
work. 4th ed. Postpaid, $2. 
SALESWOMEN IN MERBANTILE 
STORES 
By Elizabeth B. Butler. Hours, wages, 
night work, overtime, fines, cost of liv- 
ing among the women clerks of Baltimore. 
Illus. 2d ed. Postpaid, $1.08. 
WOMEN IN THE BOOKBINDING TRADE 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKERS 
By Mary Van Kleeck. Studies of the work 
and wages, homes and lives of factory 
women. Illus. eorult sie 50 each, 


CHILDREN— SCHOOLS 


THE _ DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE 
HOME 


Php 
A study of 
Juvenile Court. 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
and Edith Abbott, Ph.D. 
children in the Chicago 
Postpaid, $2, 
LAGGARDS IN OUR SCHOOLS 

By Leonard P, Ayres, Ph.D. A study of 
retardation and elimination in city 
school systems. 4th ed. Postpaid, $1.50. 


| AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS 


By M. Louise Greene, Ph.D. Every sort 
and condition of school garden—how to 
plant, cultivate and “teach” them, Illus, 
2d ed. Postpaid, $1.25. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 
By Luther H. Gulick, M.D., and Leonard 
Pp. ‘Ayres,, Ph.D. 4th edition completely 
revised. *Postpaid, $1.50, 
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Open the School House ! 


WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 
By Clarence A. Perry. A practical hand- 
book, based on the experience of many 
cities. Illus. 3d ed. Postpaid, $1.25. 


HOUSING REFORM 


By Lawrence Veiller. A handbook for 


use in American cities. 2d ed. Postpaid, 
$1.25 
A MODEL HOUSING LAW 


By Lawrence Veiller. A standard law that 
meets the requirements and conditions of 
all cities. Text and comment, Post- 
paid, $2. 

CARRYING OUT THE CITY PLAN 
By Flavel Shurtleff, of the Boston Bar. 
In collaboration with Frederick Law Olm- 
sted. The Practical Application of Amer- 
ican Law in the Execution of City Plans. 
Postpaid, $2.00. 

THE ALMSHOUSE 


By Alexander Johnson. ‘The construction, 


ntl epiaae So Saas Nepirr oro ej sk | By Robert Coit Chapin, Ph.D. A de- management and social significance of the 
pee a dat pe eS be ee | tailed study of the economic status of | almshouse. Illus. Postpaid, $1.25. 
among farmérs, Postpaid, $1.50. | non-dependent = workingmen’s — families,, ONE THOUSAND HOMELESS MEN 
. 5 ¢ ? based on family budgets. Postpaid, $2.) By Alice Willard Solenberger, Postpaid, 


HANDBOOK OF SETTLEMENTS WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE IN 


$1.25, 


EUROPE 


Kennedy, of South End House, Boston. = , 
By Lee K. Frankel and Miles M. Dawson, 


A directory of social settlements—their 
organization, work, publications, Post- 


By Robert A, Woods and Albert 4 
paid, $1.50. | perienee. 2d ed. Postpaid, $2.70. 
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TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


A comprehensive report .on European ex- | 


si 
| Survey iirritess Inc., Publishers fit the Russell ell age Epundatiene 105 East 22d Street, New York 


CIVIC pg as FOR GREATER 
NEW YOR 


| Edited by Leos s Bronson Reynolds for the 
New York Research Council. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 
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